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: MY. OWN RIVAL. : 
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; BY FENNO HARES.. 
. PERFECTION isolates.” I had known this 


Bis go Tee as 


sion, there yet waited for me time, the 


long before, and cared nothing ;° but" ‘the 
day that saw Lowis Rivaux ‘at my’ ‘feet I 
comprehended the desolation of magnifi- 


cence, the curse of a beauty 50 extreme | as 
my own. 

You think “he was my liver: ‘No, a 
thousand removes from that. - I never had 
a lover, notwithstanding there had been 
many atmy feet before him: But, Irepeat, 
I never cared till this day, till I found out, 
listening to this man who begged no love 
of me, but only that he might make of me 
an idol unto himself, that I had a heart; 
and then how could I be'an idol? ‘For 
what idol ever had a heart, or —— for. its 
worshipper? 

He was more than eloquent, but - aias! 
LIremembered certain outbursts of his be 
fore Murillo’s pictures in the art galleries 
of Rome, and recognized the parallel: He 
was on his knees-before’ me.’ O, that he 
had risen to the level of: my Heart-instead 
=-that his smooth "flowing: speech had 
tripped upon his tongue! 

The nursery door must: have ‘been’ ‘ofan. 
Anything serves’Lulu for a cradle song. 
Bending, happy as any saint in high heav- 
en, above her sleeping babe, she-will ‘yet 
sing so one misht: fancy: her heart-were 
breaking, if one did not know that singers; 
still less than poets, feel what they: sing. 
At this moment there floated down the 
stairs, “Thou art so near, and yet so fai.” 
My soul has possessed her voice, I thought, 
looking down on Rivaux, whom I. might 
have laid my hand upon as I sat—Rivaux, 
between whom aud me there stretched 
immensity. 

Still, I was tempted sore. Is not half a 
loaf better than no bread?- Yet how is 
hunger helped by a stone ? If Ldared risk 
circumstance, ‘disease, the pall of posses- 


iconoclast,from whom one-may- escape 
only by death’s door... Ruin is less kind to 
loveliness in nature than-in art—it denies 
it even’ the ‘picturesque. ‘The ‘ugliest old 


- women one sees have ‘always been young 


beauties, I remembered, and the thought 
stung me to ery out a little sharply, at 
last; the words with which I had dallied so 
long, the question for which I knew his 
heart held but one answer. -. 

- “Wait,” I said, interrupting him in the 
midst of his ‘rapid ude: of words. ee 
you love me ?”” : 

“T adore you,” he.answered, looking up 
in my beautiful face; seeing that only, 
thinking of that only, as he spoke. 

His tone, his words; clashed hollow and 
alien in my ears with a little Scotch Julla- 
by, simple, and monely and asa which 
Lulu uow-sang. -*’ 

“Do you love: me?” 5 said; again, with 
an emphasis so marked’ and bitter, that it 
roused him to comprehension of my mean; 
ing and himself, . 

He did not speak directly, and: watching 
his- face, I knew ‘that I had judged him 
aright—he micght;‘perhaps, be cruel, but 
he-could‘not be untrue. 
~ “]¢'is not for you, Regina,” he said, at 
last; “you do not-need it, . Love, the com- 
mon love which man gives woman, em- 
braces tenderness, and: tenderness implies 
pity, though it be latent and undeveloped. 
Look,” he continued, leading me. before 
one of the mirrors with. which the recom 
was lined; “‘you are a goddess—you are 
perfection. Do you, then, demand tender- 
ness? Do you: inspire pity? No, love 
clasps at its own level, heart to heart, but 
it is thus for you, Regina’ throwing him- 
self again at my fect, and.again uttering 
I know not what wild ravings of my beauty. 
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“Rise, Monsieur Rivaux,” I said, smil- 
ing a little; “it is not worth so much sup- 
plication, that which it appears to me I 
can grant -you at smiall cost to myself. 
Every one concedes your skill as an artist. 
Come, I will sit: to you, and-you shall have 
the portrait for your own. Perfection, as 
awoman, must soon decay—as a portrait, 
you may possess and preserve unscathed 
for a lifetime that which you so much ad- 
mire in me.” * . 

“ But, ah!” he said, alittle confused at 
the turn I had- given: the affair, “did I not 
say you were'a sonden rather than a 
woman ?”? © 

“Then I may not wed aimtetl; id y an- 
swered. ‘I must wait for my Olanian: 
mate.”? 

* I spoke lightly, mockingly, for I wagin 
an agony, now that I had fathomed exactly 
his feeling for me, lest he should suspect 
what had prompted me to demand of him 
if he loved me, lest he should guess what 
bitter longing possessed me for the very 
love above whose reach or need he had set 
me. If not mine love’s tender sympathy; 
never for me‘the pity which stings worse 
than contempt, the compassion whose ex- 
istence seems ‘to be insult, “I was- more 
gay, More brilliant than he had ever'seen 
me; I assumed that my “ happy thought,’ 

‘ as I Janghingly termed it, had perfectly 
satisfied him, with an air so assured, so 
complacent and friendly, that it was im- 
possible for him to remonstrate against this 
literal interpretation of his desires, or to 
urge with naturalness or persistency any- 
thing beyond this favor which I had offered 


He left me, at length, a little bewildered, 
Icould see, at both me and himself, and 
the outer door closed at once upon his re- 
treating form, and opened -to the incoming 
figure of Theo, into whose arms Luin 
lightly sprang from the stairs, down which 
she had hastened on seeing him come up 
the walk, 

“Hal hal little wife?’ langhed Theo, 
kissing Lulu heartily. ‘‘One would think 
Thad been a Jong journey. Has the child 
got his teeth? Does he walk or talk yet?’ 

“For shame, Theo,” remonstrated Lula. 
“T have a mind to punish you for laughing 
at me by not allowing you to see baby at 
all till to-morrow morning.” 

“And that would make - twenty-four 
hours elapse since my beholding this won- 


der of the nineteenth century. Monstrous 
woman! cruel tyrant?’ mocked Theo. “It 
is thus I set you at defiance.’ And then I 
heard a little scrambling rush and pursuit 
across the hall, a laughing struggle, and 
afterward Theo's firm steps went up the 
stairs and -to the Bursery door a bit more 
slowly and. heavily than usual, on: aecount 
of Lulu’s weight. 

Some impulse made me follow. As.I 
opened the door of the nursery.I beheld 
Theo’s great lion head. bent. above a pink 
mite of humanity that lay in the. swinging 
cradle, while on the other side Lulu.stood 
looking down on both with an: expression 
of infinite satisfaction and content: . 
- “Why did. you marry. aay Theor I 
said, suddenly. Mi 8 

“‘Because I loved her, es be suie,” he 
answered, ‘promptly, taking .at- once. tha 
mité’s mite of. a hand-and. Lulu’s nate: one 
of his ‘broad palms. 

- * But why did you love her?” ¥ yineadd: 
“ Not for her beauty?” I said, alittle iron- 
ically, perhaps; but Lulu doesn’t mind 
her looks—at least, not since she has had 
Theo. . é 

* “Not at all,” .said Theo, getting up. ad 
making me a grand bow. “If. love: were 
for beauty, I should be your slave instead 
of Lulw’s husband. But. beauty’s only a 
fading flower,” added Theo, not unwilling 
to pay me for my little thrust at Lulu. 

“And not for her voice,” I-said, for 
you don’t know A sharp from B flat, and-of 
all the world you are the only one who 
doesn’t listen when she-sings.”” 

- “No, not for her voice,” he said. stealing 
his.arm round ‘Lulu’s-waist.:.. «: 

“* What for, then?’ I questioned. : 

“ Because I did, becausé I do=that’s all, 
and that’s enough—the best reason in all 
the world for loving, the only reason that 
neither time nor circumstance can change 
orshake. Kiss me, Lulu.??..: 

I felt that I.must fly. My eyes tere 
strangely dim, and something choked in my 
throat, for. at every.word Theo uttered I 
realized. anew the mockery of ‘a marriage 
founded ‘on the. feelings with which my 
beautiful flesh had inspired Rivatx, the 
immeasurable distance ‘between love and 
admiration, be it-everso enthusiastic. But 
how. bitter is conviction against desire! 
How ravishingly, despairingly sweet seems 
love in others when to us denied! I could 
no longer contemplate it. I fled away to 
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solitude and the first tears which I remem- 
ber. Happy Lulu, who, having nothing, 
yet had all! Miserable me, a queen who 
despised her kingdom, who would have 
given all the jewels in her sceptre for love's 
rose! 

Rivaux was a Frenchman, versatile and 
imaginative. When he came on the mor- 
row to give me my first sitting I could'see 
that my idea had taken strong hold of his 
fancy, that the anticipated me whom he 
should paint already rivalled my living self 
in his artist soul: A strange. pique -and 
jealousy stirred in my heart; I would have 
retracted my. offer, only that I feared any 
inconsistency of mine. might possibly sug- 
gest to him its cause, so timid does one be- 
come who has aught to conceal. 

But I had condemned myself to slow tore 
ture,-to. exquisite torment, as 1 sat before 
the man whom L loved with all my soul, to 
give to him my soulless image, and saw, 
day after day, the beautiful ‘insensate thing 
upon the canvas absorb.and satisfy him 
more completely. Unrecognized, unwooed, 
the woman watched as he painied the 
goddess, listening even as one might to 
the praises of a rival, to the raptures over 
form and coloring in which he indulged as 
his work progressed, my breathing lips 
thirsty for the kisses of a lover, while his 
brush lingered about the smiling mouth of 
the portrait as if loath to leave it. 

At last.the portrait was completed, and 
before it Rivaux stood with exactly.the ex- 
pression upon his face that I remembered 
it had worn on the day of his declaration 
tome. Ah.me! how well, how cruelly, 
tauntingly well, had this guletitudon suf- 
ficedhim!.  - - 

“ To-morrow,” he said, more to himself 
than to me, without turning his eyes from 
the ‘picture, ‘‘‘ to-morrow I shall come to 
take it away, to take it with me, for I can 
never, never leave it behind.” - 

“What!’ I said, rising and stretching 
out:my hands involuntarily, as if to stay 
him; but he did not notice, still absorbed 
in contemplating my image. “You are 
going away, Monsieur eee Where 
then?’ . 

“Yes,” he said,-dreamily. ‘We are 
going. away. somewhere, over seas. I 
hardly know where we shall make port. 
My bride,” laying his hand caressingly 
upon the canvas.and smiling a little, * will 
not be difficult.” 


I slipped away and left him there before 
the picture, only too sure that he would 
never miss me, then, as in the. future, 
when he should be “over seas,’ for all of 
me for which he cared his brush -had ob- 
tained for him. But even in the bitter ag- 
ony that. surged over me at the thousht 
that I should behold him no more, I did 
not regret that my beauty was to accompa- 
ny him without my soul, for if I had 
learned more certainly any lesson in those 
hours while he :painted me, it was that- 
only love can satisfy loye, that. a wife 
wooed for beauty alone is but,a mistress 
who must tremble at every moon that 
brings nearer age’s withering breath, who 
must forever fear life’s thousand. accidents 
and chances. . 

Yet he was going away, whither I scarce- 
ly knew, nor for how long, and I loved 
him; I remembered that,. and that only, 
when night came,. night, which is friendly 
alone to the happy, whose shadows darken 
still more deeply shadowed hearts. ; 

Sleep was long in coming to me, but I 
fell finally into the heavy slumber of ex- 
haustion. Philosophers tell us that any 
estimation of the duration of time in 
dreams by the feelings or. seeming events 
taking place therein is impossible, but 
surely it was hours that 2 mountain lay on 
my breast, that a monster’s choking hand . 
elutebed at my throat. But I gasped and 
struggled into waking and reality at Jast. 

The room was full of smoke, dense and 
blinding, and without its doors I heard a 
rush and crackling as of flame. I felt my 
way dizzily to the door that opened into 
hall, but already the staircases, front and 
back, were on fire, cutting off my escape. 

My room..communicated with that in 
which Rivaux had. set up his easel, and 
thither I went and crouched down by the 
side:of my portrait, as if that could give 
ame some companionship in death, for in 
Jess than five minutes from. my awakening 
I had comprehended that the house was on 
fire, that I had been forgotten, and that 
there was nothing. left for me but to wait 
the coming of the fierce red-tongued fiend, 
that writhed itseif at every moment nearer 
the door of the apartment in which I was. 
The smoke had nearly smothered me in 
my sleep, I suppose, for all my senses 
seemed dulled and stupefied, and I did not 
even think to go to a window and try to 
attract attention, so that I might escape, if, 
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perchance, help could be rendered me in 
any way from below. 

“Ah me??? I murmured to my: uncon- 
scious double; “we shall perish together, 
but you, at least, he will regret.” 

Ah, sad is death‘ when it takes one be- 
yond love’s reach, but bitter and desolate 
indeed it seems to look forward to a grave 
that shall be watered by no tear. Agravel 
Should I have a grave ever, or would the 
four winds of heaven scatter my ashes 
whither they listed?” A horror of death, 
of such annihilating, swift consuming 
death, of such sudden utter nothingness, 
seized upon me at this thought. I grov- 
elled in agony and despair upon the floor, 
behind the.‘picture, with my head buried 
ina pillow, to deaden as much as I might 
the ever louder rustling of the approaching 
flames. : 

Suddenly I hecame conscious of a noise 
at one of the windows, of a presence with- 
in the room. Before I could raise my 
head or speaka hand had snatched the pic- 
ture from the easel, and turned to fly. 

It was Rivaux, come-at the peril of his 
life to save my portrait, while I, forgotten 
and unthought of, was left to perish. Na- 
ture, against my will, against my pride, ut- 
tered the cry that burst from my lips as he 
turned to the window, unheeding me. 

“Great heavens!” he ejaculated at the 
call. ‘‘Are you then here, Regina? Come, 
there is not a moment to be lost. To the 
ladder—you first.”” 

I staggered up to my feet, but i in the mo- 
ment that I had delayed him the flames 
burst through the walls of the room from 
the burning hall, and at the same instant 
ared flag of fire flaunted i in at the window 
from without. 

“ComeP’ said Rivaux, through his set 
teeth, seizing me and thrusting me out 
from certain death behind to little less 
than certain death hefore, for already the 
ladder was on fire. 

Down, down, me first, and after me 
Rivaus, a few brief moments in reality, an 
age in seeming! Now a barbed tongue of 
flame darted out from the streaming win- 
dows of ‘the two stories below me, and 
licked my cheek as I passed, now fiery fin- 
Sers reached and snatched after my float- 
ing hair, while blasts of scorching air 
came at every breathing, and the rounds of 
the ladder were blistering hot to hands 
and feet. 
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“* God forgive me, that-I forgot for a lit- 
tle all ‘but Lula and the child?’ I heard 
Theo murmur, as he received me at the 
ladder’s foot, enveloping me close in some 
woollen garments to crush ‘out the fre 
which had seized apon me. 

I must have fainted just then, for I re- 
member no more till I. found myself. lying 
upon a bed in'the house of 2 .neighbor,: 
while over me was Bending good old Doc- 
tor Cane, 

“Never fear,” he said, as I opened n tity 
eyes; “ your good looks are all safe, Regina. 
There wont be a sear, and. your’ hair will 
soon repair damages for itself.” : 

E turned: my face wearily away, for his 
allusion to my beauty recalled how ithap- . 
pened that Rivaux had saved me. . But 
how had it fared with him, for he had 
been behind, and every moment told in 
that flight from fire? ‘Was he safe? . 

At this moment; Lula, standing in the 
door, and dismissing the physician -with. 
some words which I was not heeding, 
sighed softly—“ Poor Rivaux!? : 

“Lulu? I called. ‘Lulu, come here. 
What of Monsieur Rivaux ?” 

“He went back,” she said, hesitatingly, 
“went back for something-after he was 
half way down.. It was madness.” . 

For something? For that accursed pic- 
ture.. J grasped her arm so fiercely that 
she uttered a little distressed cry. ‘He is 
not dead?’ Isaid. ‘ He is not dead?” 

“No, but his eyes. The doctor doubts 
if he will ever see again, and. the ladder 
had burned so that it snapped while he 
was yet far from the ground, and he has a 
broken limb.? —. - . 

Idid not say a word, but lay as quietly. 
as I could, waiting'for the morning, and 
when it was day I went out, despite the 
remonstrances of Lulu, closely veiled, with 
the bandages still about my forehead and 
face. 

Rivaux had not a relative on this side of. 
the ocean, not a woman soul nearer than 
his landlady in America. Once he had 
asked me to be his wife, and I had refused, 
trembling all the while lest he should 
guess that I loved him. Now I was going 
to teli him that I loved him, ‘to-bes, on my 
bended knees, if need be, to be his wife, so 
that I might care for him. He had need 
of me now, need of woman’s love and ten- 
derness. I could give and ask not back 
now, all my pride swallowed up in the 
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flood of pity that rushed into my soul ‘at 
thought of him helpless and suffering, all 
my fears of not being jored forgotten in 
loving. 

- As Iwent into his chamber, he lay with 
his hands folded on his’ breast, still as 
death, save alittle low moaning that stirred 
his lips now and then. Somebody has said 
that in woman’s love there is always some- 
thing of the maternal. I felt it at that 
moment asI looked upon Rivaux. I laid 
my hand tenderly upon his forehead, and 
then I bent and kissed his lips.~ 

“What! ‘Who is it? he said, turning 
his bandaged-eyes toward me. 

+ “It is 1, Regina: Maymont,”-Isaid. “I 
. love’ you, ‘Rivaux,: love you so well, that 
now you need'me, I no longer care to hide. 
it from ‘you, no longer am unhappy because 
it was my beauty alone that won you. Do 
not send me away,-Rivaux.. Had nothing 
happened, I could have let you go with the 
picture, and died in silence; but now—it is 
not to be loved, but only to love that I 
ask.?? 

- © Poor ehila?? he ‘ala taking i my hand 
in his. (Ah, how much sweeter’ this sim- 
ple word sounded in my ear than goddess!) 
“TInever dreamed that you cared forme 
in this way. But I cannot let you sacrifice. 
yourself thus. I am helpless and blind— 
perhaps for always. No, no! you must 
not throw yourself away on me, who can 
no Jonger-look upon you, or glory i in your: 
perfection.” 

‘T felt at once that he would be inexor- 
able, and that I could not, would not leave 
lim. . Is deceit ever justifiable? Ido not 
know. I did not stop then to- consider it 
even. 

-“My perfection ! p I said, raising his 
hand to my shrouded forehead and cheeks, 
and passing it over my hair, which had 
saffered most of all. “Of what account is 
a thing so perishable that a breath of. fire 
may destroy it, the accident of an hour 
obliterate it?” 

Well, I triumphed at last, as I never 
should have triumphed if I had not led. 
him to suppose that the flames had taken 
from me somewhat of that which it seemed 
to him would have made me more of 2 sac- 
rifice to his sightless life. J insisted on an 
immediate marriage, feeling that his need 
of my care made that proper which would 
lave been unwomanly under other circum- 
stances. I wore the bandages about my 


face much longer than was really needful, 
and forbade all who had access to him to 
undeceive : him as to the: extent of my 
injuries: — 

T nursed him tenderly, perhaps all the 
more tenderly bécause Iwas never think- 
ing of his love for me, but only and always 
of my love forhim. And yet his gratitude 
was very sweet, sweeter far to me than all 
the old raptures over my beauty, which he 
fancied marred forever, and I never al-. 
lowed myself to sigh for anything more. 
Besides, every day a little hope was grow- 
ing to be:a great one with me, a hope which 
the dottor’s assurance one evening that I 
might consider certainty gave me all the 
happiness my heart could hold, I thonght. 
Rivaux ‘would see again—his eyes would be 
entirely restored! ‘There Had. been little 
hope of this at first, grave doubts. for a 
long time, then -faint and fluctuating en- 
couragement, so that it had been deemed 
best to keep it-all from Rivaux (who had 
made up his mind to the worst), for fear of 
final and more bitter disappointment. 

“You must tell him this to-night, Mad- 
ame. Rivaux,” said the good doctor; “and 
to-morrow I shall tell him that he owes it 
half to your. wonderful nursing.” 

L rarely allowed Rivaux to be long alone, 
for I feared that he would brood over his 
condition if left much in solitude. Now, 
as I entered his room again, he cried, with 
a joyful accent’ that thrilled me, “It is 
you, Regina? I am so glad always when 
you come back.”’ ety 

- Eeould-not keep back for 2 moment the 
liappy. news.. I threw myself on my knees 
beside his chair, and selaing his hands, I 
cried: 

“Louis, 0 Louis! you are going to have 
your eyes again—you are going tosee. Do 
you hear? The doctor says it.” : 

“ Thank God!’ Bivens munmured; -and 
then . 

O, what was sit, all this joy, this thank- 
fulness, this bliss? .Whe knows. the limit 
of his capacity for either grief or happi- 
ness? A moment before I had felt that, 
Rivaux’s. sight restored, I asked no more; 
but now, lying on.my husband’s breast, 
close, close within his arms—listening not 
to gratitude, not to admiration, but to love, 
love for me myself, my beauty, its loss or 
presence alike forgotten—I tasted heaven. 

It was the eyes of the artist, I knew, not 
of the husband, that lighted so when the 
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bandages removed from his eyes, Louis 
Rivaux beheld me, to his surprise as well 
as delight, as fair as ever, and I: did not 
tremble. He had learned to loveime when 
he thought my beauty gone forever, and if, 
as the years go by, ‘my. portrait,. which 
Rivaux has restored; and which now hangs 





upon our: chamber wall, shall suggest to 
me change and fading bioom in myself, 
shall not fear lest Rivaux' see it, too, and 
Jove me less; for his-love is that ‘which is 
from within to within; the love which 
knows no possibility of anloving. ; 
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MY PHANTOM. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


Wlow like gold the sunshine lies on the 
leaves, how deliciously cvol and dark are the 
shadows under the towering, century-old 
oaks, how lovely is the turf of the park—soft 
as velvet, green as emerald! ‘This park is my 
pride. It dips into green dewy hollows or 
rises in scenery knolls, and so with many 
coquettish undulations sweeps on to theshin- 
ing river that winds through the valley. ‘The 
valicy is renowned far and wide for its beauty, 
and the stream bears upon its silver thread a 
handful of the sweetest villages in England. 

Close to the houses are pastures glowing 
with flowers; my rhododendrons are a blaze 
of beauty, the noon air is rich with odors, 

The mansion house too fs beautiful, I 
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think it is just such a house as poetic ro- 
mance-loving souls delight in; wide and lofty, 
with spacious echoing halls; and ample stair- 
cases, and yet with cosy fireside nooks, and 
pleasantness and sunshine throughout it; 
crowded too with what pleases the senses and 
satisfies the artistic perception. I have ran- 
sacked the continent for pictures and statuary, 
and not a bit of canvas or marble is there that 
would not do credit to a connoisseur. Very 
dear are they to Elise, for they were gathered 
mostly during our bridal tour, and are full of 
charmed memories, This cameo from Naples 
recalls moonlight sails upon her beautiful 
bay; that mosaic reminds me of Florence and 
her galleries of wonders; yonder fret-work of 
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Etrusean gold speaks of the city of the gondo- 
las, and begets sweet remembrances of her 
strange fairy beauty. And so to the end. 

If you should step into the stables you 
would exclaim against the iuxury of the day. 
Sultan and Mahmoud fare better than many 
aman in this most Christian land, Elise’s 
lovely Arabian is petted like a princess, 

Why not? I like te spend. Why should I 
hoard it up? There is no boy or girl to per- 
petuate my name, and inherit my fortune. 
Why not fling my money to the winds? Tis 
asmall pleasure, and 1 have few. You smile 
at that, My friend, Charlie Trafford, has just 
parted from me after a week’s visit. 

The lad hasa genial, pleasure-loving nature, 
and E think he was bewitched by the beauty 
lavished all about, Leaning upon the gate 
by the lodge and looking over my magnificent 
domain, he said: 

“Whata happy fellow you must be, Bryan!” 

“Wappy! Me happy!" 

Such bitter thoughts surged up at the 
words, Charlie stared at me. 


“What an incomprehensible you are!’ he | 


said, half-impatiently. “Af you can’t be hap- 
py here you couldn’t be in paradise!” 

“FE dare say £ couldn’t. But no matter, 
Tm not likely to get there.” 

“Not unless you slough off some of your 
cynicism,” said Charlie, looking back at me 
laughing, as he vaulted into the saddle, and 
rode off gayly. d 

It was a pretty sight—youth, beauty and 
vivid life, but it gave me no pleasure. Be- 
cause that face reminded me of another white, 
dead face, which had looked up at me from 
the burning sands of a torrid land, because 
those eyes were like his eyes in pathos and 
tenderness, because every look and gesture 
recalls him—gives distinctness to the phantom 
which dogs ne forever. 

My uerves were quivering and my brain 
was hot as E went back to Elise. I was long- 
ing for her cool hands on my head, and yet I 
was fool enough to seare her away. She 
came to meet me, her blue eyes tender and 
smiling. 

“So Charlie is gone!” 

“Yes!” 

Something touched me on the shoulder. T 
started away with an angry exclamation. 
Poor Elise crimsoned and the tears rushed to 
her eyes. It was only her little hand, white 
and soft as a lily petal. 

“Lbeg your pardon,” 1 said, with dogged 
shamo; “I thought it was something else.” 


If I only could tell her about the phantoin, 
But L conldn’t. Of course she thought me 
savage—me—cruel to ker whom I would lay- 
down my life to save her a trifling pain. 

She crushed back her tears, but she did not 
touch me again—only walked straight by my 
side. When we got to the house I rudely 
took myself away from her. My mood was 
too awful for her to share it. 

It is not always so. Sometimes I have 
sweet forgetfulness—my memories are all 
drugged, and I bask in the sweetness of her 
love, and am blissfully happy. And then the 
phantom comes. He has been here all the 
days of Chariie’s visit, and now that he is 
gone this ghastly presence stands between me 
and the sunshine—pale, bloody, great gaping 
wounds in breast and side, and he lifts im- 
ploring, reproachful eyes to mine. 

T shade my face with my hands, and here 
in the gloom of my library, while all the light 
and glory of the summer are abroad, while 
flowers blossom, and the lark sings to his 
mate, and the sky is blue, I live over again 
that bitter past. 

Il wasa mere youth when I went out to 
India, under a eaptain’s commission, procured 
for me by that uncle who left me this lovely 
estate of Enderly. Ife was a chutrlish old fel- 
low, soured and hardened perhaps in carly 
life, and his nephew was not likely to gain 
many friends on account of hisiuterest. But 
I had my share of pride and I asked no 
favors of my superiors. I worked hard and 
did my duty, and gradually got the reputa- 
tion of being ashy odd sort of a man, but © 
one who could be depended upon. 

It was a matter of amazement to me when 
General Bretton began to urge me to come to 
his house, 

“My daughter wants to sce the man who 
bore himself so bravely during the rebellion,” 
said he, smiling. “So don’t fight shy of us, 
captain, Elise is a good girl, and the society of 
good girls is the right thing for young men.” 

I know I colored as 1 made my awkward 
thanks, What if I had told him that ever 
since she came out to India, Elise Bretton had 
been my idol, daily contemplated and 
worshipped in secret? I fancy the general 
would have shrugged his shoulders, lifted his 
eyebrows and intimated calmly that I was 
mad. For the Brettons were an old family, 
and the bluest blood of the nation ran in 
their veins, while I was simply Bryan Thorpe, 
with my captain’s eommission and pay. 

But I went up to the general's house as he 
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bade me, and I came away more the slave of 
Elise than before. After that my passion, 
fed by frequent meetings, burned more and 
more fiereely. It was a mighty love—it 
struck its roots deep down in my nature, it 
made a gayer, brighter man of me. Secretly 
I cherished hope. When I should rise, when 
I got my colonel’s brevet, then I would speak, 
T said to myself. 

Meantime Elise was bewilderingly kind. I 
think she liked me then, poor thing. If Thad 
spoken it might have availed. I have seen 
her sweat eyes search my face, full of pain, 
and love, and doubt. But I held my peace. 
Pride kept me silent. 

And so two years went on. Lovers cama 
to her and were sent away. I exulted in the 
certainty that there was no one who could 
take her from me. And soon light shone, 
The general told me he had recommended me 
for promotion, 

- It was while we were wailing fornews from 
England that Alick Trafford came out, a new- 
pledged captain; gallant, and handsome, and 
lovable, not profound, or wise, or great. A 
man to like, I thought, but not a man to fear. 

Alick went into my old regiment and some- 
how became intimate with me. IT think he 
sought it. Ilis sunshiny temperament liked 
to play over my more sombre nature. In all 
my life no man ever got into my heart like 
Aligk, Te was like a woman in his 
winsomencess, 

We used to talk of Elise, Te knew how 
profoundly I admired her, but he never 
guessed my love. One day putting his arm 
around my neck in a girlish, caressing way 
he had, and looking up at me with his gentle 
blue eyes he said: 

“Youare in the doldrums, Bryan. You 
often are. You shoukl marry. A sweet wife 
would scare away these moods,” 

“J dare say,” I said, dryly. “ Which of the 
sallow-faced, torpid women we know would 
you suggest ?” 

“Not your washerwoman or your cook,” 
said Alick, langhing. Then with hesitation 
he added, “1 know of only one woman who 
is worthy.” 

“And who may that be?” T asked, throw- 
ing away mny cigar and looking him in the face. 

Alick blushed rosy ved and stammered out: 

“You must know, Elise Bretton ofcourse.” 

J Jaughed out, a sharp, hard, scornful laugh. 
What demon Inspired me I know not. Alick 
started, looked pained. He thought I scorned 
her—her—my pearl, ny angel! 


“Thorpe, you are horribly proud, If Elise 
Bretton is not good enough for you no 
woman on the planet is.” 

“We will not discuss the matter,” I said, 
coldly. 

Ieould not—I should have betrayed my- 
self, and I shrank unutterably from laying 
bare my heart to him. Whatever was there 
Elise should sce it first. So there was silence 
between us. If I had told him thenall would 
have been well, for Alick was no serpent to 
steal into another man’s place. 

The Sikhs mutinied again. Iwas sent with 
a body of them, who had been taken prison- 
ers, into the hill country. I was gone two 
months, never seeing Elise all that time. 

When I came back I found a black, sullen 
atmosphere brooding over the town. I knew 
well what it portended. 

“T hope you have doubled your guard and 
discharged all the natives,” I said, to General 
Bretton, 

“No!” calmly taking a pinch of snuff, “I 
place perfect confidence in’ my faithful 

natives.” 

“What madness, General Bretton! Not a 
man of them is true.” 

T¥e smiled incredulously. 

“At least let me add a company from my 
regiment, enough to hold the devils in hand 
if thoy attempt revolt. It is horrible to think 
of you and your daughter being at their 
merey.” 

It was only by persistent urging that I got 
the order—so entire was the general’s 
infatuation. 

I put twenty-five picked men in the guards 
about the general’s house, and I myself slept 
elose within call. 

One night—a night hot even for that torrid 
climate, I was wakeful, The evening I had 
spent with Elise, and it had acted upon me 
like a keen stimulant. Every sense was 
awake, 

Lying with my eyes half open I heard a 
stealthy footfall upon the floor and the next 
minute a dark figure crossed the window. 

I was up in an instant—in three minutes 
was dressed, and armed to the teeth, stepped 
out. 

The darkness was soft and dense, but I 
could make out dim shapes, passing and re- 
passing, and crowding up to the door of the 
house, Less experienced senses might have 
taken them for shadows, made by the waving 
palms which grew thick in the yard. But I 
knew they were Sikhs! And I knew too, 
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that my soldiers had been drugged and were 
asleep at their posts! 

No blow had been struck as yet. Was 
there time to act? I glided noiselessly a 
little distance, and then ran with the speed of 
the wind to the nearest barracks. 

I challenged the sentinel, passed in, roused 
the commandant, told the news in five words, 
got fifty men under arms and then crept 
back at their head, silent, swift, eager to 
strike the blow which must fall by surprise. 

Just when we were at the gate a curdling, 
dreadful shriek rang out. I sprang erect, 
thrilled ta the cove. Disguise was useless, 

“On boys and ext down the human devils.” 

In an instant. the great hall was thronged; 
my brave men and the cowardly assassins 
met; sabres flashed, and pistol shots hissed. 
The wretches fell on their knees and begged 
for merey—they, who spared neither age, nor 
childhood, nor tender woman. 

Icut my way through the melee and made 
straight for Elise’s chamber. I had not 
watched her night lamp so long not to know 
where it was. 

As I entered a vile Sikh leaped from the 
chamber window. I rushed in. My darling 
lay there on her bed, swooning with terror, 
but, God be praised, unhurt, [caught her in 
ny arms and gave her ty first warm, eager 
kisses, and then when the red tides began to 
mantle her cheeks, and her soft eyes unclosed, 
I gave her up to her women and went away. 

The mutiny was quelled in half an hour. 
A little later and oceans of blood would have 
flowed. 

Early in the forenoon General Bretton sent 
for me to his house. When I got there he 
could only wring my hand and say in a 
sniothered voice: 

“You have saved us all, Colonel Thorpe, 
God bless you!” 

At last, a little calmer, he satd: 

“¥lise wants you. Go in there.” 

I trembled from head to foot when I 
entered her presence, and as she stoad there 
drooping, smiling through tears, I had hard 
work not to take her in my arms and hold 
her there, asI had done the night before. 
She came up to me and put her hand in 
mine: 

“Tam glad to owe you so much, Colonel 
Thorpe. All wy lite I shall be proud of hav- 
ing so brave a man for friend.” 

“Friend! Elise, you mock me! 

She looked at me, a dawning trouble in her 
eyes. 


My reserve melted. A great flood of ten- 
derness swept away ny doubt, 

“My love—my darling! I cried, drawing 
her close to ny heart. “Do you not know 
that [ love you—that the word is weak to 
express my wild worship?” 

I kissed her cheek, her quivering lips, the 
soft bright head. 

A moment she lay in my arms, nestled to 
ine, thrilled my heart with a belief that she 
loved me. Then with a sudden sharp cry of 
pain she wrenched herself away. 

“O, let me go! As you pity me go away. 
O, you must never see me again!” 

A horrible chill fell upon me. 

“What do you mean?” I gasped. 

All the color fled from her face. 
like a leaf, 

“T am engaged to Alick Trafford!’ she 
said, very low. 

A moment I stood like one stunned. Then 
I exelaimed, fiercely: 

“Alick ‘Trafford! Do you love him? Ah, 
my God! Elise, do you love him 2” 

Her hands were crossed upon her heart 
which heaved with suppressed sobs, 

“Alick! Tlove him. 1 could not help it. 
He is good!” 

“Fe is a villain!” Tsaid, madly. “Te stole 
you from me in my absence. Cursehim! A 
thousand times curse him!” 

© hush,” she cried, a storm of tears 
breaking forth. “You don’t know what you 
say. Go now, pray. I pity you—but go— 
go!” 

Will you think me wild if I'say that I knew 
then that she loved me—that while her ten- 
der heart felt such affection for Alick as he 
conkl win, deep down was the strong passion 
which bound her to me. And Thad stood by 
like a fool and seen nothing. I had been 
silent and let him win her before my eyes. 

Twas struck dumb as the extent of the 
calamity unfolded before me. I submitted to 
he Jed away, I heard her bid ine good-by, 
while the tears streamed from her eyes. [ 
went stupidly back to my quarters, and kept 
saying to myself that my darling was lost to 
me. 

‘There were orders to be given regarding 
the late mutiny. ‘Troops were to be sent inte 
the country for fresh men. 

Alick Trafford came in and talked the 
matter over with shivers and passionate 
exclamations. 

“fo think she should have been in the 
nower of one of those wretches! You know 


She shook 
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—you have heard about—Elise and me,” he 
said, blushing like a girl. 

I stared at him stupidly. 

“Tt was while you were gone that we caine 
to an understanding,” he continued, “ but we 
have been tending towards it a long time. I 
am glad you know and prize my dear girl as 
she deserves.” 

Tlis! My rage almost passed bounds, I 
know I grew deadly white. 

“Good Heaven, Bryan!” he exclaimed; 
“are you ill?” 

Some faint prudence came back, I stag- 
gered to a chair, 

“Yes, Lam ill 
much for me.” 

He pestered me with pity, begged to know 
what he could do for me, and at last went 
away, hurt at my madness and distressed by 
my miserable looks. 

I hate to go over those days—to think how 
that love-making went on under my eyes, to 
remember how I was torn by regret, and 
jealousy, and despair. 

at last quite worn out I begged a furlough on 
the plea of ill health, and went up among the 
hills for three months, When I came back it 
was all over. She had been his wife a month, 

A dogged submission was all that was lett 
tome, LI know my men wondered what ailed 
their colonel. My friends fell off, hurt and 
piqued. And lived on, ‘Pwo years went. 
Elise had a child in her arms, 

One day stores were needed from Seram- 
pore—medical stores, for an epidemic had 
broken out. * Expedition was essential. 

Captain Trafford volunteered to go. 

« Five men are all [ want,” he said. 

“You will go by the road ?” 

“No! shall cross the jungle.” 

“You had better take ten men!” 

Alick laughed. 

“ Because of the tigers? No. [fancy that 
our last hunt did for them. 1 haven't heard 
of one for six weeks.” 

“Very welll When are you off?” 

“At sundown,” said Alick; and went away 
whistling gayly. He was happy, Yes. But 
did he know sneh deep and perfect bliss as I 
should have known if she had been my wife? 

I saw him go away, his fine figure and 
manly bearing rousing a keener hate, and 
then I sat down to my letters. ‘The first one 
I opened was from my uncle’s solicitor. The 
old man was dead and had Jeft me Enderley 
and thousands of pounds besides, 

“oo late! too late!” I groaned. Once it 


Last night’s work was too 


could have bought for me all I longed for in 
the world, now it could not bring me an atom 
of pleasure. I wrote to the Jawyer to go on 
letting the estate as I should live and die in 
India. 

Later I lounged out into the mess-rooin, 
A lieutenant came up to me and asked, 
excitedly: 

“Colonel, how many men did Traftord 
take 2? 

“Vive! T answered. 

“Not half enough,’ he exclaimed. “ The 
tizers are infesting the jungleagain. A party 
of these natives have just come in who lost a 
companion by them, and one was seen within 
a mile of town last night. Yow onder a 
detachment to follow him immediately ?” 

“Tush! your fears magnify the danger,” I 
said, turning away, 

“But, colonel!” persisted the man. “Tis 
the talk of the news-room. = If anything hap- 
pens you'll be seriously blamed.” 

1 drew myself up hanghtily: 

“Tam notin the habit of consulting my 
inferiors as to my duty. I must wish you 
good-evening, Lieutenant Douglass.” 

I went to my bedroom, It was a hot 
breathless night. The drought and heat had 
driven the tigers nearer town, they said, 
Pshaw! Six well-armed men should be com- 
petent to protect themselves, And if not—if 
anything did happen Elise would he free— 
and—O, the delirium of joy at the thonght— 
she might yet be wine! 

The night wore away. All the dark hours 
T tossed about wakefully. Morning came at 
last and the sulphurous atmosphere was 
stirred by a light wind, With the dawn I 
was up and presently I was called out to the 
receis ing-room, 

It was Elise, her child clinging to her hand. 
JIer face was pale, her hair dishevelled. 

“Colonel Thorpe, what is this 1 hear? 
These stories of the tigers? Lain frightened 
to death, Has my poor Alick gone out to be 
murdered by those beasts?” 

Her beautiful face was wild with pain. I 
had not seen her for a whole year, and never 
in her girlhood had she louked so lovely to 
ie as now, 

I begged her to be calm, I would send a 
strong escort instantly, 

“If they should be too late!’ she said, 
wringing her hands. 

A sense of suffocation was upon me, If 
they should be too late I should have 
murdered him. 
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“TI will go myself!” I said. I took ten 
men, natives and soldiers, and started. 

A lurid sunrise hung over the town. Some 
malign presence seemed tobeabroad, ‘There 
was something weird and awful in the brassy 
sky, in the brown parched earth, in the hot 
wind which scorched our faces as it passed. 

‘Ten miles from town we entered the jungle. 
We went in the path we knew they would 
take. An hour or two passed, no signs of 
them. We were in the heart of the dense, 
tangled, almost impassable copse. 

‘fhe cowardly natives fell into the rear, 
Presently a man who rode a little ahead, 
turned and came back swiftly, shuddering. 

“LT saw marks of a struggle and blved on 
the bushes and the ground,” he said. 

After that we kept close together, Wild 
thoughts began to surge in my mind, tanta- 
lizing visions which shut out all remorse. 

Presently we heard a low ominous growl. 
Every eye was on the alert, every pistol 
cocked, every sabre in hand, A few more 
awfnl minutes passed, when suddenly the 
man at my side drew rein, I followed his 
eye and saw from the midst of a thicket two 
fierce flaming eyeballs glaring upon us. In 
a stugle breath the whole cavaleade was 
motionless. 

“Aim low!” I said, steadily. “Two fire at 
a time—as we stand, Keep cool?” 

There was no cowardice, ne shrinking now. 
Fight or die was the word, 

“Now, fire!” 

Instantly two pistols blazed, and a how] of 
rage and pain broke from the thicket. ‘Two 
more shots erashed through the air and 
missed, for just as the trigger was drawn the 
brute leaped trom the thicket and fastened 
upon the nearest horse, just missing the man. 
Down went all three with yells and shrieks 
into the dust. 

“ Fire, every man!” T shouted. 

They had not waited for the order, but 
poured in bullet after bullet, and ina twinute 
the tiger relaxed his hold upon poor Dick, 
and rolled over and over in agony, leaping 
high into the air at last and falling dead in 
the midst of the troop, 

We took up the soldier, stanched the bleod, 
found a few severe flesh wounds were the 
extent of injury. 

“Keep up good courage, Dick!” I said. 
“We'll have you back to camp ina trice. By 
Jupiter, he was a mighty beast!” 

In the excitement I had forgotten every- 
thing till one of the men exclaimed: 


“What is that?” 

We listened. Something was heard like a 
human voice in supplication. 

“Great God! Ifthat should be poor Traf- 
ford!” said Lieutenant Douglass. 

‘The thought struck me cold with horror, 
Slowly, cautiously we penetrated the jungle 
in the direction of the sound, We had not 
far to go. A weak voice called out tous, We 
turned aside and there he Jay. 

“O, Iam so glad you have come. You 
eannot save my life but you can take me back 
home and bury me quietly, Poor Elise! She 
can kiss me once more. You must not let 
her see my wounds.” 

The men sobbed aloud, and I knelt down 
by him, and hid my face in my hands. 1 
could not bear to see the ghastly rents in the 
handsome form, to see his red life-blood 
flowing away. 

“Don't grieve!” he said, faintly. “If the 
two native men hadu’t deserted us we shduld 
have pulled through, ‘The other poor fellows 
died quick, but your coming drew the beast 
away from me. Never mind. One must die 
sometime,” 

A minute or two more and he whispered; 

“Dm going fast. Thorpe, look here!" 

I put my head down close. 

“There has been coldness between us, 
Bryan. Lve grieved over it, for I always 
have loved you. Lately Pve thought that 
perhaps—if it had not been for me—you 
might have had Elise for your wife—that per- 
haps you might have made her happier than 
Tcould. Bat [loved her and D’ve done my 
best. I never tried to oust you. I didn’t 
know—you never told me—” 

The words died away, the breath almost 
stopped. 

“Kiss me! he whispered, painfally. 
kissed him tenderly over and over—I begged 
him to forgive me—I said he was not to 
blame—it was I, only I. 

Tdoubt if he heard. The mists of death 
were already veiling his eyes. He was stip- 
ping away over the dark river and was already 
out of sight of shore, A minute and earthly 
love and sound were all over, The eternal 
peace was upon him. 

T hasten on, Weborehimhome. I would 
not go to tell Elise. Should I dare to become 
hateful to her forever? Some one else did it. 

Poor child! She mourned him truly. 
Within a half year other troubles followed, 
Her father died, then her child. I became 
much to her, 
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A year went by and then I begged her to 
marry me. My heart was dead to remorse 
then, dead to everything but love, I lad 
paid the price—should I not have my reward ? 

Elise consented. She could not do else. 
She loved me. I exulted in that knowledge. 
The day after we were married she mado a 
confession, 

“You know,” she whispered, “ that I loved 
dear Alick—but, I worshipped you. O Bryan, 
after you told me your love I had a cruel 
struggle, I thought my heart would break. 
But Alick’s happiness was bound up in me, 


and I kept my promise. I did my best to be 
a true wife to him, and he never knew.” 

So my darling was indeed mine. Pretty 
soon I took her home to Enderley. I had 
lost favor in my regiment and I was rich 
enough to come home, 

We have no children, I don’t think Elise 
misses them, for she has me—and I—I should 
want nothing in life beside her were it not 
for this phantom which dogs my steps, stands 
beside my pillow, sits with me at table, 
poisons my peace, my love, my life. 

O Aliek Trafford, you are well avenged! 


— ee) eee 
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MY SISTER ANNABEL. 


BY MISS FANNIE FRANCIS. 


‘I pon’r know if all boys love their sisters 
asl loved “Annabel; but very sure I am 
that few have sucha sister. She was my 
twin sister, and all my life Thad never been 
separated from her. 

Thad been’a cripple from my birth, and 
so weak and delicate that the fatigue of 
moving about on crutches was often more 
than-I could bear; day aftér day I lay ona 
couch, worn out by pain and suffering, and 
Annabel tended and cared for me. I 
wearied sometimes of books and other 
things provided me with which to while 
away the painful tedious hours, but never 
of her—never of the tender kisses she 
pressed upon my burning forehead—never 
ofthe melodies she sang—never of the 
stories she'told. Very beautiful and bonnie 
wasshe. I liked to watch her as she talked 
—liked to listen to the gentle voice, to see 
the shifting lights and shadows upon the 
lovely face, the glorious eyes grow lumin- 
ous with earnest feeling. 

It was a quiet place in which we lived. 
There were the rector and the curate, the 
doctor and the lawyer, and the usual sprink- 
ling of ‘tradespeople, of ladies of uncertain 
age and small certain incomes, of bachelors 
and spinsters, of widows and widowers, 
which usually make up the population of a 
small country town. 


About a mile outside the town, standing 


far back from the road in its own grounds, 
was Leigh Place—our home. Just opposite 
was Heron Vale, the residence of “Mrs. 
Heron, a widow lady. About two miles 
distant was Melbourne Court, the seat of 
Lord Kindair. There is no place in all 
England more beautiful; it isa home fit for 
royalty. Yet his lordship rarely visited it. 
We came of a grand old race, we Western- 
ers—a race whose men had never shrunk 
from a daring deed, if the cause was good 
and noble, whose women had been famed 
for their beauty and grace, and honored for 
their goodness and truth. Rich too, and 
given to hospitality, we had been esteemed ; 
but that was long ago. It would only be 
‘wearisome were I to tell how it came to pass 
that every succeeding generation of the 
‘Westerners grew poorer and poorer, until 


but very little remained to us—mother, 
Annabel, and myself—save the name and 
Leigh Place. 

We were proud of Leigh Place; it had 
been handed down from father to son for 
centuries. A quaint old possession it was, 
with gray turrets pointing skyward; long 
wide corridors with painted windows, 
through which the sunlight glinted and 
glimmered, and cast warm rich shadows; 
spacious lofty rooms with massive, old-fash- 
ioned furniture; a pleasant terraced garden, 
where peacocks strutted with gaudy out- 
spread plumage, and bright-hued fragrant 
flowers blossomed, and birds sang the day 
through, with never-tiring throats, sweet. 
songs of gladness. 

Ihave but a faint recollection of my fa~ 
ther—of anything concerning him save his. 
death. That I remember perfectly. I re~ 
member his starting out one bright summer 
morning, when balmy southern breezes 
played amidst his golden hair, and brought 
a soft glow to his cheek; also the gay lov- 
ing words with which he left us, being held 
before him on his horse as he rode down 
the avenue of grand old oaks and syea- 
mores. Iremember, more distinctly than 
all, the agonized cry that rang through the 
house, just as the shadows of evening were 
gathering, as my mother rushed into the 
hall and flung herself down beside a still 
form whick had been tenderly borne in. I 
remember that the blue eyes slowly un- 
closed, that the pale lips murmured faintly 
“Poor Mabel!’ and then the lids closed 
again—forever. In the full flush and-prom- 
ise of life’s golden summer, with the future 
spreading fair and smiling before him, fult 
of high hopes'and aspirations, my father 
had been killed by a fall. from his horse. 

I have been told that from: that.day my 
mother became a changed woman—that the 
gracious manner, the winning smiles, all 
died away—that the face grew grave and 
stern, the voice culd and proud; that, re- 
jecting all sympathy and withdrawing from 
all society, she devoted herself exclusively 
to her children—from all society save that 
of Mrs. Heron of Heron Vale. Mr. Heron 
had been an officer in the army, had served 
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for many years in“India, and died. there 
from the effects of asunstroke. Mrs. Heron 
had but one child—a son, Hubert—~a few 
years older than Annabel and I. Some 
similarity in their circumstances, it might 
have been, drew the two women together; 
certain it is that the friendship subsisting 
between Mrs. Heron and my mother was 
deep and lasting. 

Seeing the love we bore each other, my 
mother did not send Annabel away, as she 
might otherwise have done, bat provided 
her with a governess at home. As for my- 
self, the curate came.and instructed me in 
what it was considered essential that. T 
should learn. I, the poor cripple, was not 
likely to require any vast amount of book- 
Jore. So the years passed on—happy ones 
they were—years in which care and sorrow 
were to us but empty words—till Annabel, 
and I were seventeen; then the governess 
was sent away, and the eurate’s visits—in 
his capacity of teacher—to Leigh Place 
ceased, 

T think if ever I regretted’ my helpless- 
ness, itwasthen. With time at my disposal, 
free t6 do as I would, how I longed to ram- 
ble with Annabel over the hills and through 
the valleys, amongst pleasant-zemmed 
meadows and deep dense woods! But she 
gave me no time for repining. Every fine 
smorning she would have me lifted into a’ 
low basket-carriage, drawn by a rough’ 
Shetiand pony, and would drive me miles 
and miles—sometimes along dusty hilly 
high roads, in search of a fine view, at other 
times down green ‘shady lanes, beside bab- 
dling murmuring waters. All the after- 
moon long she read or conversed with me; 

* din the gloathing shesang. Idread to think 
what iy life would have been at that time 
without Annabel. 

Hubert Heron had left home then. Much. 
to the dismay of his mother, he had chosen 
toadopt his father’s profession. The moth- 
er thought, sorrowfully enough, of the pri- 
vations and datigers of a soldier’s life; but, 
seeing that her son’s heart was set upon it, 
she did not attempt to dissuade him from 
it. Very little saw Heron Vale of him. 

He was a noble-looking fellow, tall and 
erect, with sunny hair and bright blue eyes; 
brave and fearless, as a: soldier should be, 
with a certain tender chivalry in his bear- 
ing towards women which it was pleasant 
tosee. Looking upon him, people instinct- 
sively trusted him. 


' About this time the war with Russia 
broke oat, and Hubert’s Tegiment was 
amongst the firat ordered away. I will not 
dwell upon the grief which the news caused 
at Heron Vale. Every mother who has 
parted from an only child, uncertain if ever 
again behelding him, can imagine it. 

The day came when Hubert Heron bade 
us “ farewell” with a voice which he strove 
in vain to render steady, and eyes the dim- 
ness of which did no disgrace to his: man- 
hood—went away with his mother’s ‘kiss 
still warm upon his cheek, his mother’s 
blessing ringing in his ears. 

But something beside his mother’s- ‘bless- 
ing accompanied him—a curl of glossy 
golden-browa hair. Before he went ‘he 
sought my mother, told her that he loved 
Annabel, and begged-herto give him hope 
to take with Himthat, if he lived'to return, 
sheshould be his wife. Annabel was called’ 
in—the sweet blushing face told ‘its own: 
story. Hubert’s character was everything 
that could be desired. He was sufficiently 
rich, There was no just reason why my 
mother should withhold her consent; so 
Hubert Heron went away with the ‘hope 
which was as dear as life to him. , 

Annabel’s face may have been a triffe Jess 
bright and her smile not quite so reaily for 
a time, but she bore Hubert’s departure 
well. She was only seventeen, and hope is’ 
very strong in a woman’s heart at that-age. 





CHAPTER IL 

WHEN autumn came round with its 
brown golden glory, we bad received but. 
three letters from Hubert Heron—oniy 
three—but they had been read and read- 
again as never were letters before. We 
started out one fine sunny morning, Anna- 
bel and I, for a drive. : 

“ Let it be alongone,” I cried. 
will be few more days like this.’” 

It was, indeed a lovely day—the remem- 
brance of it returns to me vividly even now. 
Jn fancy I see the broad road, with great 
old trees on either side, hedges in which 
the late dog-roses and woodbine yet lin- 
gered, the little carriage with its shagey 
pony and blithe bonnie driver. A fair pic- 
ture was the latter for a brother’s eye to’ 
rest upon, in her simple print dress with its 
dainty frillings, her jaunty blue sailor Jack- 
et, her broad-brimmed hat crowning hér 
golden-brown hair with coquettish grace.- 


* There 
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Llike-to recall it—to think of the lovely 
face as it looked then before sorrow had. 
clouded its brightness—to. remember bow 
like two careless happy children we. were. 

csi think the brightness of the morning 
‘has infected our spirits,” said Annabel. 
“Wynter, will you hold the reins? I must 
have some of those lovely roses.” 

Tiaughed a pleased laugh as she sprang 
from the carriage and climbed the steep 
bank for the flowers. 


‘*T should like to make a picture of you, : 


Annabel. I would call it ‘Queen of the 
Morning,’” I cried, 

““You saucy Wynter! O, isn’t that too 
bad? - 

A capricious envious breeze had swept 
up the road, lifting the roses far beyond 
her reach. . I sat enjoying her efforts to re- 
gain them, admiring the rich color which 
the exercise brought to-her cheeks, the 
pretty pout which rested on her lips. 

“TIsn’t it a shame!” she cried. “But I 
will not be defeated P’ 

As she spoke she sprang, and madea 
clutch at the coveted spray. A cry of 
alarm burst from my lips as, I saw her at- 
tempt to regain her footing and then fall 
heavily down the bank. She Jay for a mo- 
ment without speaking 3; from her face and 
lips every trace of color had fied; but for 
her wide-open eyes I should have thought 
she had fainted. In my terror I knew not 
what to do, for I was unable to alight from 
the carriage unassisted. 

“Wynter,” she said, speaking sharply, 
and in evident pain, “I have sprained my 
aukle. Icannot get to the carriage without 
assistance, and you cannot helpme, Are 
you brave enough to drive on unéil you meet 
with somebody who will come to me?” 

I did not like the idea, but we were far 
away from home, and something must be 
done. 

“And leave you here by the roadside, 
and in pain? ‘Will that be well?” 

.*Tean think of no other plan, Wynter. 
You will surely meet with some one soon.” 

Looking about me with anxious eager 
eyes, Tespied a gentleman in a field some 
little distance off. Little mattered it to me 

” who he was, so that help could be obtained. 
in afew minutes I was within speaking 
distance. I waited for no ceremonious 
gteeting; the thought of Annabel in pain 
and alone made me utterly forgetful of 
politeness. 


’ 


“Please come to my-sister,” I shouted- 
“She has fallen down a bank and hurt. 
her foot.?? 

The gentleman came leisurely toward the 
hedge that bounded the field—a fine tall 
man he was, with dark hair and eyes, and 
proud grave face; his age was apparently 
aboutforty. There was amusementas well 
as surprise in the look with which he re— 
garded me. 

“Why did you not help Ler yourself 2°” 
he demanded, evolly. 

“T am a cripple,” I cried, indignantly ; 
‘T cannot move without help, or I should 
not have left her alone on the roadsidé.”” 

“Theg you will pardon me,” he returned, 
voice and manner alike undergoing a 
marked change; “I was not aware of that. 
Twill be with you directly.” 

He walked rapidly towards the gate, and 
in a few minutes was seated beside me, 
driving to Annabel. Very wan and white 
looked her face when we came up to her, 
but the rich color mounted to her brow a3 
she met the dark eyes of the gentleman 
fixed admiringly upon her. 

“I fear we must appear very rude,” she 
said ; “‘ but I have fallen down the bank and 
sprained my ankle, and am unable to move 
without help. My brother is lame, and 
cannot come to me; if you would kindly 
assist mé to the carriage, I could manage 
nicely.” 

I could not but admire the gentle delicate. 
way in which he assisted her; she was soon 
seated comfortably beside me, the injared. 
foot resting on a cushion. J experienced a 
thrill of pride as I saw how admiringly his. 
eyes rested upon the sweet bonnie beauty of 
her face—how evidently he was charmed 
with the gracious, highbred manner. with 
which she thanked him. 

“T should like to know the name of the 
lady whom TI have had the happiness of 
serving,” he said, 

“Weare Wynter and Annabel Westerne,” 
she replied, ‘of Leigh Place.” 

“J had formerly the pleasure of knowing: 
Mrs. Westerne,” he said; “I esteem my- 
self fortunate in meeting with her children. 
Iam Robert, Lord Kindair. I shall be 
anxious to hear of the progress of your foot; 
will you grant me permission to call upon 
you.” 

it was readily given, and with a low bow, 
a courteous ‘“ Good-day,” and a lingering 
glance at Annabel, he left us? 
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“Wynter,” said Annabel, giving mea 
little comical look of dismay, “ what must 
- bis lordship think of us?” 


“Who would have taken that.to be his. 


lordship?” I retorted. “I did not even 
know that he was in England.” 


My mother’s alarm was great upon hear- . 


ing of our adventare, and strict injunctions 
Were laid upon us never again to drive out 
unattended. Annabel’s ankle was much 
hurt, and threatened to confine her to the 
house for some days. I had feared my 
mother’s displeasure when she should learn 
of the permission given Lord Kindair to 
visit Leigh Place, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to hear her say: 


“TI remember him well; I used to admire. 


him greatly. I shall be: pleased to be 
enabled to thank him for the service he has 
rendered Annabel.” _ : ; 

The next. day he came. If we had been 
pleased with him on the previous day, the 
Pleasure was increased upon closer acquain- 
tance. He readily accepted my mother’s 
invitation to remain a guest at Leigh Place 

. for the day, and we could not bat be 
charmed with the courtly grace, the easy 
quiet manner with which he adapted bim- 
self to our simple ways. , 

Isoon discovered I had never met with 
a@™an more agreeable or more thoroughly 
accomplished. He read to us and the 
words gathered new méaning from his ren- 
dering; he told us of foreign lands, and 
dwelt on their beauties until [ longed to 
see them for myself; he sang well, and 
played with a masterband. I was delight- 


ed—I thought it the pleasantest day I had~ 


ever spent. | : 

‘“Aunabel,” I cried, when he had gone, 
“but for your pain I shonld esteem our 
yesterday’s adventure most fortunate. I 
have never seen amat I admire as much as 
Ido Lord Kindair.” 

_After that day Lord Kindair came fre- 
quently to Leigh Place, and I could plain- 
ly see how agreeable to my mother were 
his visits. His lordship’s departure from 
Melbourne Court was postponed again and 
again. Winter’s snow lay thick and deep 
upon the ground, and frost had decked 
the bare trees and leafless hedges with 
its fairy fretwork when at last he went 
away. 

Meanwhile nothing more had been heard 
ef Hubert Heron. Care and anxiety were 
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malsing Mrs. Heron’s handsome face look 
pale and worn—the sadness of its exXpres- 
sion was pitiful to see; and Aunabel’s eyes 
wore a look of wistfulness in their depths 
altogether new to them. Papers were 
eagerly searched for news concerning Hu- 
bert, but searched in vain. Annabel had 
always been held in high favor at Heron 
Vale, and in these days Mrs. Heron clung 
to her more than ever—the brave hopeful 
heart, which would not give way to despair, 
comforted and upheld her. . ‘ 

Loften wondered then if Lord Kindair 
had any idea of the understanding existing 
between Annabel and Hubert; I have 
known since that he had not—that he Bup- 
posed the interest we felt in him was what’ 
we should have shown for any old and in-. 
timate friend whose mother we loved as wa 
did-Mrs. Heron, 

Lord Kindair had gone away and Christ- 
tas had come when we heard tidings of 
Hubert Heron. 

We had been spending the day. with Mrs. 
Heron—my mother, Annabel, and I—and 
had gathered round the fire cosily in the 
dusk of the winter evening, when some let- 
ters were brought in. 

One quick giance, and Mrs. Heron “per- 
ceived that one bore a foreign postmark,and 
that the handwriting was that of a stranger. 
I pray Heaven I may never again hear a 
scream such as burst from her lips as she 
hastily scanned the contents; the remem- 
brance lingers with me even to this day; it 
was the cry of the widow bereft of her sole 
remaining tie to earth—her only son—for 
the letter told that Hubert was dead. He 
had died gloriously, bravely, as a soldier 
should die, cnt down upon a far-off battle- 
field while leading on his men valiantly in 
a desperate encounter, : 

i think from that hour the mother’s heart 
died within her; certain it is that she rapid- 
ly sank, and when the primroses and cow- 
slips were decking the meadows, and spring 
was come, we laid her to rest. 

And Annabel? Never a complaint ut- 
tered she; resolutely putting aside her own 
sorrow, she tended and ministered to Mrs. 
Heron. Thongh my sister's face was pale 
and her eyes sad and heavy, she murmured 
not. It was her hand which smoothed the 
dying woman’s pillow, her yoice which 
whispered in the failing ear sweet words of 
hope and promise., 
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We were quiet then, with the hushed 
quietness that falls upon a house when its 
inmates have shared together some trying 
calamity. 

Lhave said before that my mother cher- 
ished a warm attachment for Mrs. Heron, 
and I am sure she deeply mourned her 
death; but it always seemed to me that she 
entirely failed’ to understand how much 
Huabert’s 108s affected Annabel—failed to 
pérceive’ how grave now were the tones 
which were once so joyous, how shadowed 
tle facé which was once so bright and 
sparkling.” ; 

_Thé months’ wore on. Summer had 
passed, with its flowers; out in the orchards 
atid fields’ men gathered the ripe luscious 
frhit'and gatnered inthe goléen grain; and 
tlién camo Lord Kindair. ; 

More constant than before became his 
visits, more gladly than ever did we wel- 

’ come thém.’ He expressed polite regrets 
when informed of the death of Mrs. Heron 
and Hubert; he had known but very little 
of them, and consequently ceuld not be ex- 
pected to evince any great feeling at this 
communication. 


CHAPTER III. 


" ‘We were sitting alone, Annabel and Lin 


the fast deepening gloom of an autumn twi- 
light, with no other light than that of the 
fire. My mother had been called from the 
room more than an hour before, and we 
decided that the lamps should not be’ lit 
until her return. We were begiuning to 
wender what kept her so long, when she 
caine in; by the light of the fire I perceived 
the expression of pleased excitement which 
her features wore, : 

“*T have had a visitor,” she said, coming 
up to us, and sitting down beside Annabel. 
“It was Lord Kindair,” she added, in reply 
to our questioning glances. 
expressly to me, and the object of it has 
pleased and gratified me more than I can 
say.”? 

It was most unusual for his lordship to 
pay short unceremonious visits to Leigh 
Place, and to take his departure without 
seeing us. I am sure my face must have 
reflected the surprise I saw Plainly depicted 
on Annabel’s, 

“Lord Kindair songlit me this after- 


** His visit was’ 


noon,” said my mother, softly, “to tell me 
of iis love for you, and of his great desire 
to make you his wife. Annabel, I promised 
his lordship that I would ascertain for him 
if he may hope to win you. When he comes 
to-morrow for his answer, what shal! I tell 
him? Shall I say ‘yes?’ ” 

By the dim light I could see that Anna- 
bel’s face was of a deathly whiteness and 
pallor. ; 

‘* Mamma,” she said, “I cannot; you 
forget Hubert.?? 

Her voice was hoarse and unsteady. I 
had never beard that name from her lips 
since that sad winter day. 

** Not at all, Annabel. Esteeming him as 
I did, that would ‘be impossible; but that 
has nothing whateverto do with the ques- 
tion.” : 

“Pardon me, mamma, it has everything 

to do with it. Had’Hubert lived, I should 
have been his wife; Iloved him more than. 
words can ‘tell. Ilike and respect Lord 
Kindair, and am sensible of the honor he 
does me; but no other ean ever take Hu- 
bert’s place in my heart. Do not ask me 
to marry him, mamma.” 
. “But, Annabel,” cried my mother, 
“surely you will not refuse Lord Kindairs 
offer? Think; position, wealth, every lux- 
ury, the fove of a good man are offered you 
—for the sake of a memory you will never 
cast all this aside.” 

“T cannot forget Hubert, mamma,” she 
said, tremulously. “I have made no com- 
plaint, I have tried not to leave undone any 


duty that I was wont to perform; but none 


the less deep was my love, none the less 
bitter is my sorrow.” 

* Annabel,” rejoined my mother, imprés- 
sively laying her hand upon her shoulder, 
“you and Wynter are all I have to love on 
God’s wide earth. Since that bright sum- 
mer day, years ago, which brought me such 
heavy grief, I have lived but for my chil- 
dren, You know that I, your mother, 
would not seek to counsel you save for your 
gocd; believe me when I tell you that this 
pain and sorrow will all die out—that they 
are but the dreamy fancies of a young girl 
—that the time will come when you will 
smile to remember what ‘yeu once deemed 
the ruling passion of .your life—that the 
esteem and friendship you entertain for 
Lord Kindair are a good basis for wedded 
happiness.”’ 
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“Do not urge me, please, mamma,”’ an- 
swered she. 

Thad kept silence until now, but I could 
not withstand the cry which burst with a 
convulsive ‘sob from Annabel. 

** Mother,” I said, “what is Lord’ Kin- 
dair’s wealth and position to usif Annabel 
cannot love him? They are less than 
nothing.” 

“‘ Wynter,” she exclaimed, passionately, 
“you know nothing of what you are talk- 
ing about. Such an offer as this of Lord 
Kindair’s does not fall to a portionless 
girl twice in her life.” 

She rose and paced up and down the 
room. The firelight fell upon her. A 
handsome stately woman she was still— 
one’ to command admiration. My glance 
followed her as she walked backwards and 


- forwards in quick agitated fashion, and 


took in the moved expression of her face, 
the restless excitement pervading her man- 
ner. Iwas ata loss to understand it. A 
proud woman I had always known her to 
be—proud’ of her name, proud of Leigh 
Place—but this eager intense desire to in- 
fiuence Antiabel to marry for the sake of 
wealth exhibited to me a new phase in her 
character. 

“Annabel,” she exclaimed, abruptly, 
stopping before her, “I ama proud wo- 
man. I have never asked a favor in my 
life, but I ask this of you. Let the an- 
swer I give Lord Kindair be favorable.” 

There was no reply from Annabel, no 
reply save that of sobs. 

“Listen to me,” continued my mother. 
“Let me tell you why I plead. Leigh 
Place is mortgaged—was mortgaged at 
your father’s death, to pay, outstanding 
debts—and now the money is called in. 1 
have six months in which to pay it. It is 
impossible for me to meet the demand; I 
have found it extremely difficult to provide 
the interest. Lord Kindair, knowing this, 
has offered, in the kindest; most delicate 
manner to assist me if I will use my in- 
fluence with you on his behalf.” 

Still no reply from Annabel. The fitful 
gleams of firelight played on tightly clench- 
ed hands, on a white scared face, but there 
was no reply. t 

“Annabel,” resumed my mother, “ it is 
for Wynter’s sake I urge it. How canI 
bear to take my poor sickly boy from his 
home? He would pine and die away 
from—” 


‘‘Not for me, Annabel,” I interrupted, 
veheméntly—‘ not for my-sake ?? 

She came to me then. She knelt beside - 
me and pressed hot kisses on-my brow and 
cheek, 

“There is nothing I would not do for 
you,” she cried; passionately. “ The world 
holds nothing for me half so dear ag you, 
my poor brother!’ She arose then and 
walked to my mother. “I did not know 
that Leigh Place was mortgaged,” she 
said. “Give me till morning to think. 
You shall have my answer then.’ With- 
out waiting for miy mother’s words of 
thanks, she went to her own room. 

_ No words can tell how -wretched I was: 
that whole evening—~how through the long. 
weary hours of the night I tossed, restless 
and miserable, upon my bed—how bitterly 
XImurmured and rebelled that I was not as 
other men, able to fight my way, to make 
a name in the world, but must remain ever 
a useless clod, a heavy burden to those-I 
loved. I shrank from quitting Leigh Place; 
yet I hated the thought of Annabel’s mar- 
rying Lord Kindair against her wish. 
Morning found me feverish and exhausted; 
I was unable to leave my room. My mother 


. came to me, but the daylight faded and I 


had seen nothing of ‘Annabel. Then I 
longed to be down stairs, for I heard Lord 
Kindair’s voice in the hall. The minutes 
lagged tediously; the day was cold and 
cheerless; through the branches of ‘the 
trees outside the wind went moaning with 
a dreary mournful sound, the rain pattered 
dismally against my window. By-and-by I 
heard Aunabel’s step. 

‘Have you missed me to-day, Wynter?’ 
she said, as she came towards me, 

I took the outstretched hands and drew 
down the dear face for a kiss. 

“Sorely, Annabel,” I replied. 

“Poor fellow?’ she said, tenderly. 
“But, dear, I have been very busy—very 
much engaged with my own thoughts— 
looking my future steadily in the-face— 
thinking how thankful [I should be that it 
is in my power to benefit mamma and you | 
you who have done so much for me. 
You see, dear,’’ the clear young voice went 
on, “when mamma first spoke, her words 
took me by sarprise, and I replied as I 
should not have done.” 

O faithful loving heart! O brave unsel- 
fish words, which no endeavor could ren- 
der steady! 
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“Lord Kindair is below; Annabel.” 

“Yes, dear; he has been there some 
time. What a‘noble, thoughtful man he 
is, Wynter! I cannot understand how he 
came to love me.” . 

- “He may well be proud of loving you, 
Annabel,” I said, looking into the beauti- 
ful face admiringly. - 

“You dear partial Wynter! When I said 
to him that I did not love him so much as 
he would perhaps desire, and that my ig- 
norance and inexperience must at some 
time pain and disappoint him, he told me 
with such a kind pleasant smile how more 
than willing he was to risk his happiness. 
Tam telling you, this, dear, knowing that 
you would like to hear it. And, Wynter,” 
she continued, with a little eager flutter in 
her voice, “the says that when I am his 
wife he will take me abroad, and that you 
shall accompany us. Think of the pleas- 
are of it. We shall see the places we have 
so loved to talk and dream about—see 
them together.” She was kneeling before 
me then, looking into my face with eager 
searching gaze. “Better than all, Wyn- 
ter,” she went on, speaking her words 
slowly, and narrowly watching their effect, 
‘She has spoken of the skill of some Ger- 


man doctor—of the-hope he entertains that 


you may be partially cured of your infrm~ 
ity. Fancy, dear, standing in one of those 
quaint old towns by the- swift-flowing 
Rhine, and gradually acquiring the power 
of walking at will!” 

Heaven forgive me if it was wrong! I 
could not repress an eager outcry of joy. 
All my life long I had so prayed fot health 
and strength—so envied the poorest, most 
igrorant laborer, who, rich in the use of 
his limbs, was free to go whither his fancy 
led. The listening .ears. caught the cry— 
the watchful eyes read the gladness of my 
face. F . : 

“Wont it be delightful, Wynter?” 

“Not unless you are happy, Annabel,’ 
I cried, passionately. ‘Iam not so utter- 
ly selfish.” 

**T cannot fail to be ‘happy, Wynter.” ; 

She was quiet then, and I did notat- 
tempt to break the silence, She satona 
low cushion at my feet, her hands resting 
on her knees, and, watching her, I thought 
that, of all the ladies of the house of Kin- 
dair, she would be the loveliest. 

“© You are quiet, Wynter,” she said, sud- 
denly rousing herself. 


“Yam thinking, Annabel—thinking of 


. the old days when we were children. I 


was calling to mind, too, the stories you 
recited to me in. those days, Annabel— 
beautiful stories they were; many a time 
they. soothed me as nothing else could 
have done.” 

Her hand sought mine now with a gen- 
tle caressing gesture. 

“Thinking of them—of the love that 
dictated them—suegested to me one [ 
should like to tell you. Tama poor story- 
teller, you know, Annabel; but may I 
try ?? . 

“Please, Wynter.” : 

“Well, ‘once upon a time’—I must 
commence properly, you know—there lived 
a twin brother and sister—like you and 
me, dear—who loved each other very dear- 
ly. The girl was fair of face and brave of 
spirit; the boy, sickly, and crippled, and 
weak-hearted. All his life long had he 
depended upon his sister—upon her loving 
care, her gentle guidance. Many a time 
would he have utterly fainted on his life’s 
journey but for her comforting hopeful 
words. There was no act of kindness too 
great for her to perform—no sorrow of his 
which she did not soothe—no joy in which 
she did not rejoice. It sometimes seemed 
to him as though the whole aim of her life 
was his happiness, and in no way could he 
repay her. A heavy sorrow befell her, but 
she bore it bravely and well. Her mother 
saw no duty neglected, her brother missed 
not one of those loving attentions which 
were so sweet to him; sorrow appeared to 
perfect and beautify a character which had 
been before almost faultless; and, watebh- 
ing and admiring, the brother forgot to 
pity. No words could do her justice, no 
words could express how mach he loved 
her. Morning and evening his thought 
was of her, his prayer that at some time 
some act of his might give her happiness. 
But his hopes and prayers seemed always 
vain—still he remained a burden, still a—’” 

“ Bush, hush, Wynter! You pain me— 
you were never that.” 

She was standing now, bending over me, 
tears raining down the sweet face. 

“Still a—still a— Annabel, you have 
disturbed the flow of my ideas. I must 
conclude on some future occasion.” 

«““Wynter,” she said, “I must leave you 
now. Mamma will wonder what is keep- 
ing me so long.” 
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-: “Spare me a few minutes more. Sing 
me 4 little;song before.you.go.”’:.. . 
’ “Not-to-night, Wynter—not to-night.” 

But still held her hand in a lingering 
elasp. 

“Annabel, ?? I whispered, “look at me, 
and tell me, will you be happy in this 
marriage rags 

The clear luminous light of her eyes was 
turned full upon me. 

“Wynter,” she said, ‘‘ none can ever be 
to me what Hubert was. Let this content 
you—not even for your sake would I marry 
Lord Kindair did I not like and respect 
him.” 


CHAPTER Iy. 


Lozp Kinpare was no laggard in his 
wooing. “Iam not so young that I can 
afford to wait for an indefinite length of 
time,” he said. ‘When spring comes, 
let me give Melbourne Court its mistress.” 
And so it was decided, and preparations 
were at once commenced. I was satisfied 
to. know that Annabel would be at least 
content, and, perceiving the passionate 

* love which Lord Kindair bad for her, I 
was fain to believe that happiness would 
serely follow. There was no wish of hers 
but was anticipated, no taste but was'stud- 
ied and gratifed. A harder ‘heart than 
Annabel’s would have been grateful for 
such devotion. There was no need to 
question my mother’s happiness; every 
wish of her heart was satisfied. Leigh 
Place would still be the home of the West- 
ernes—Annabel would be Lady Kindair. 

April came, with its sunshine and show- 
ers. The first of May was the day appoint- 
ed for the wedding. “ May weddings are 
proverbially unlucky,” Lord Kindair had 
said; ‘‘but ours shall prove that the old 
adage does not always hold true.” 

I think Annabel and I grew more dear 

+ than ever toeach other in those days—if 
that was possible. Lord Kindair was not 
selfish in his love; he did not seek to de- 
prive me of my sister’s society. As much 
now as in the old days, when he had no 
claim upon her, was she my companion. 

One morning, tempted by the se*t balmy 
air, Annabel had me wheeled in my Bath 
chair out into the grounds of Leigh Place. 
We were alone that day, ‘for mny mother 
had accompanied Lord Kindair to a neigh- 
boring town in order to complete some ar- 


rangements, and was not expected back 
until evening. Annabel had brought a 
book with her, and, seating herself one 
garden chair, she commenced reading to 
me. So interested were we in the story 
that we did not notice the sound of steps 
along the gravel path until they stopped 
immediately in front of us. As we looked 
up, a seream burst from Annabel’s lips. 
Standing before us, wan and agitated, was 
Hubert Heron! 

ih a moment she was in his arms, and he 
was raining passionate kisses upon her 
face. I was #lent; not a sound could L 
utter; it was all so strange, so incompre- 
hensible. Had the grave given up its dead, 
or in all the long months had I been 
dreaming when I believed that Hubert 
Heron had fallen upon that far-off Russian 
battle-field ? 

Aunabel was the first to recover. She 
freed herself from his clinging arms, and 
sank white and trembling upon the seat, 
covering her face with her hands. Ido 
not think Hubert saw me. Down on his 
knees before my sister he fell, and strove 
to take her hands in his. 0, it was pitiful 
to hear the loving words which fell from 
his lips—to hear them and know that she 
had no right to listen! 

“Annabel,” he cried, “my bonnie love, 
Tbave frightened you. I should have sent 
you word that I was coming. Annabel, 
why do you turn away? Have you no 
word of welcome ?” 

“ Wynter,” said Annabel, gaspingly— 
“Wynter, tell him.” 

“ Hubert,? I said, “we all thought you 
Were dead; an officer of your regiment. 
wrote and told your mother so. I saw the 
letter myself. Annabel has no right now 
to be listening to your words.” 

He turned to me then with a puzzled in- 
quiring air. 

“But, Wynter,” he cried, “you know 
that ail was wrong. I wrote explaining 
how the mistake occurred as soon as I was 
able. I had been so terribly wounded that 
for months I lay in one of the hospitals of 
Scutari insensible to everything. It was a 
poor fellow of the same regiment, and a 
similar name—Herbert Heron—who was 
killed—not I. Annabel,” he said, turning 
again to her, “‘Annabel, my love, say that 
you welcome me.”’ 

‘“* Hubert,” I said, seeing that she was 
unable to answer him, “‘ we never had your 
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letter; we have believed you dead, and 
next month Annabel will marry Lord 
Kindair.” : 

Never till my dying day shall I forget the 
agonized look which came into his eyes, 
the cry of angnish which burst from. his 
lips. 

“And this-is woman’s constancy!’ he 
cried; and no words could deseribe the 
bitter reproach of his voice. ‘ This is my 
reward after all my sufferings! 1 come 
home and find my mother dead, and the 
woman who had: promised to be my wife 
faithless and untrue?’ 

Tforget what I said—forget the words 
that passed’ between us. I only know that 
atlength he went away. He would not 
‘wait Lo see my mother, would not listen to 
my cager words of explanation. 

“Annabel might have waited,” he cried, 
in his unreasoning pain. 

All the time Annabel had sat motionless 
asa statue, speaking never a word, her 
bands covering her face. 

‘Annabel’? I said, softly, as the sound 
of his footsteps died away in the distance. 

The ands were withdrawn then, and I 
was aghast at the sight of the face they 
had hidden. 

“Annabel,” J cried in my alarm, “Anna- 
bel, speak to me!” 

“fT am going in,’ she said, her voice 
hoarse and constrained; “ I will send some 
one to you.” 

* 2 = * * * * 

Late in the afternoon my mother re- 
turned, and Lord Kindair accompanied 
her. I had not seen Annabel since the 
morning, and in the lonesome hours I had 
spent, thinking’ upon her sorrow-—sorrow 
too great for words—I had decided upon 
the course I should adopt. In answer to 
their inquiries I said that Annabel had 
been ill, and had kept her room all day. 
This had the effect of despatching my 
mother immediately to ascertain what was 
the matter; and then Lord Kindair and I 
were alone. 

I looked wistfully into the fine noble 
face, and thought of the many kindnesses 
he had shown me—of the earnest goodness 
which characterized him—and | shrank 
from the pain I was about to inflict; but 
for his own sake, as much as for Annabel’s, 
he had to hear what I had to tell. 

“Lord Kindair,” I said, speaking ab- 
ruptly, “you know what a queer fanciful 


fellow I am—dreamy, you know, and dif- 
ferent from others, Well, I have been 
thinking all day-that I should like to tell 
you a story I commenced telling. Annabel 
the evening that she came to me with the 
tidings that she had promised to become 
your wife.” are 

“A story, Wynter? Well, tell on? 

He seated himself beside me, and smiled 
kindly down upon me. ‘ 

“There were ohce a twin brother and 
sister,” I began, with tones that faltered 
and quick-beating heart, ‘ who loved-each 
other very dearly. The brother was sickly 
and weak-hearted, and had depended upon 
his sister’s loving care all his life long. 
Her brave hopeful words cheered and en- 
couraged him, when, but for them, he 
would have been dejected and downcast 
indeed. There was no sorrow which she 
did not soothe by her sympathy—no joy 
in which, for his sake, she did-not rejoice, 
No words could do her justice, no- words 
could tell how much her brother loved 
her. Morning and evening his thought 
was of her, his prayer that at some time 
some act of his might give her happinesa. 
The story I told Annabel ended there, 
Lord Kindair, but I have more to tell 
you.” 

He looked at me with wondering eyes, 

“ Proceed, Wynter,” he said, gravely, 

“There came a time when, to save her 
mother and brother from becoming exiles 
from the home which had been handed 
down from father to son for generations, 
she consented to become the wife of a man 
to whom she gave her utmost reverence 
and trust, but not her love. That had 
gone from her keeping many a month be- 
fore, when a brave young soldier went out 
to Russia. She had heard that he died 
there—that he was killed upon the battle- 
field—and I know now that to her it must 
have appeared as though all that made life 
pleasant and desirable died with him. But 
she bore her sorrow bravely and well; no 
duty was neglected, no attention she had 
been wont to pay to her brother ceased.”? 

I paused and glanced at Lord Kindair, 
but he did not speak. 

“It was not thought neediul to tell the 
new lover this. The wooing went on pros- _ 
perously; all things were ready, even the 
day for the wedding was appointed, when 
suddenly the girl’s old lover appeared be- 
fore her.” 
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A low cry broke from Lord Kindair. I 
dreaded to look towards him. 

“It was a painful meeting,” -1 resumed, 
hesitatingly. “The :brother, who ‘was 
present, knew then that, although she 
might keep ber promise and faithfully per- 
form every duty, she would never be ‘hap- 
py now that she mew the man she loved 
was living. Thinking over this, longing 
intently to help her, a golden thought 
came to him. Relying upon the noble 
generosity of the man to whom his sister 
was in honor bound, he would tell him all, 
and ask him to release his sister from her 
promise.’?. - & :& 

There was utter silence now. So still 
was the room that the rustle of the leaves 
in the garden sounded distinctly. 

Llooked up at Lord Kindair. His face 
was white and stern. 

“T cannot pretend to misunderstand 
you,” he said, hoarsely. ‘“‘ Who is the 
man your sister loves ?”’ 

‘Hubert Heron,” I replied. 

“Have .you reflected on the conse- 
quences to yourself, supposing I comply 
with your wish, and release your sister 
from her engagement?” he asked. 

“J shall have to leave Leigh Place,” I 
said; ‘““but that is nothing if Annabel’s 
happiness is-secured.”? 

‘Not only Leigh Place will you have to 
- give up,” -he returned, “but the hope of 
health and strengih.. Think well of it, 
‘Wynter—thiuk how welcome it would be 
to move about at will. without pain or as- 
sistance.” ; 

“Lhave thought of it,” I cried; “but, 


Lord Kindair, I can be brave as well as | 


Anmiabel.”” : 

Asispoke the door opened, and Anna- 
bel, followed by my mother, entered the 
roum. .Her face was deathly white, but 
her manner was quite calm and composed. 
Straight to Lord Kindair she walked, and 
stood before him. 

- “ Robert,” she said, quietly, laying her 

hand upon his shoulder—and I saw him 

wince under its gentle touch as though it 

pained him—‘‘I have something to tell 

you. I think it right that you should 
- know.” 

“Spare yourself the recital, and me too, 
Annabel; I have already heard what you 
have to tell,” he said. 

‘If you have heard it from Wynter,” 
interposed my mother, angrily, “his zeal 


in the matter has far outrun his dis- 
cretion.” 

“Annabel,” said Lord Kindair, never 
heeding my mother’s words, “why did you 
not tell me of your love for Hubert 
Heron?” 

He was looking eagerly at her; a bril- 
liant carmine dyed the face which but a 
minute before had been so white. __ 

“Wynter was not mistaken then,’ he 
continued. ‘‘You do love him. ‘It was 
no idie fancy, forgotten as Teadily..as 2. 
dream. Why have you not dealt, honestly 
with me? You have treated me-unfairly.’” 

The dark eyes were raised to his thea— 
raised with a pleading expression. 

“Do not reproach me,’’ she said. “In- 
deed I will do my duty. I acted for the 
best.” : 

“Duty!” he eried, passionately. “That 
will not satisfy me. It is like giving a 
Stone to the starving.” : 

She broke down then, sobbing convual- 
sively. : 

“Bear with me a little,” she pleaded, 
wearily. ‘‘Indeed I will try to make you 
happy—I will give you no cause for re- 
proach.” - 

“When men of my age love,” -he re- 
turned, bendisg over her, and speaking 
‘kindly, “ they do not love lightly. My love 
for you has been the one passion of my 
life. Ido not think. you need to be told 
how deep and true it is—it is so true, so 
tender, Annabel, that I prefer resigning 
the hopes which have been. so dear to me 


.to holding you to your promise, now thatI | 


know .another will always hold the first 
place in. your heart, and that Marriage 
with me cannot bring you happiness.’ 

He must have seen the light of hope 
which flashed into her eyes. 

“And so,” he said, sadly, “my dreams 
of happiness end here, and yours begin 
anew. Wynter,’ be added, turning to 
me, “it was for love of you, I find, that 
Annabel consented to become my wife; 
and now, for your sake, I release her from 
her engagement to me.” 

As the brave noble words fell upon my 
ear, I wondered if Annabel had acted 
wisely in casting aside the love of sucha 
man even for Hubert Heron. 

“Wynter,” he said, abraptly, “do you 
suppose this young man is still in the 
neighborhood ?? 

I replied, and with truth, that I could 
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form no idea; in our stormy troubled in- . 


terview I had not thought to ask.. 

«Never mind,” -he said; “doubtless he 
will easily be found. Annabel,’ he said, 
“the wedding must take place as if this 
had not occurred, only there will’ be a 
change ef bridegrooms; and you must 
spare me Wynter. In another week he 
and I will be on our way to Germany; it is 
but a little thing I ask you.” His voice 
was becoming hoarse and unsteady. I 
could see ‘that he was fearfully agitated. 
“Hush, hush!” he said, as she would have 
spoken grateful tearful thanks. “I cannot 
quite bear that yet.” 

There was another brief interval of si- 
lence, which no one attempted to break. 

“ Good-by, Annabel,” he cried, sudden- 
ly; “ good-by, my love!’ 

He bent over her and pressed a passion- 
ate Hngering kiss upon her lips, and then 
hastily left the house. 

Throughout all my mother had spoken 
but once—those few angry words to me. 
Doubtless she was at a loss what to say, or 
how to act. Sorrow for Annabel and Hu- 
bert she would surely feel, but that the 
engagement between her and Lord Kin- 
dair should be broken off was an event 
for which she was entirely unprepared. 
Affection too was wounded as weil as 
pride; for she cared for Lord Kindair sec- 
ond only to her own children, and grieved 
for his evident pain. Moreover, the 
thought of the gossip which would ensue 
when the circumstances became public 
must have been extremely distasteful to 
her. 

We were a silent party for the remainder 
of the evening. My mother never ad- 
dressed either Annabel or myself, and at 
last retired without bestowing her usual 
“good-night” kiss: 


Morning brought her a long letter from - 


Lord Kindair, and a box for Annabel. 
The box contained a casket. Annabel’s 
tears fell fast as she examined the con- 
tents. All the jewelry he had selected for 
her in the days when she was his betrothed 
wife was there. Diamonds and pearls, 
emeralds, rubies and sapphires, lay side by 
side. A short-note accompanied the gift. 
The letter to my mother enclosed the title 
deeds of Leigh Place, which he begged her 
to, accept; it also made all necessary ar- 

rangements for my SeCOMPAnI INE him 
forthwith to Germany. 


I-never saw the letter, but I know it 
must have been like the writer—noble. 
‘There were traces of tears on my mother’s 
proud calm face after reading it-~an un- 
usual tenderness in her manner sprang up 
both to Annabel and myself, 

Hubert came in the evening—he, -too, 
had had a letter. Lord Kindair had read- 
ily ascertained where he was, and. had 
written to him, telling him everythine— 
telling bim that “he had resigned all 
claim upon Annabel, all hope of one day 
calling her his wife.” It was a good letter 
one that none but a thoroughly generous, 
unselfish man could have written. From 
that hour Lord Kindair had no more ar- 
dent admirer than Hubert Heron. 

That evening I was glad with a gladness 
no words can express—glad when I looked 
upon Hubert’s and Annabel’s happy beam- 
ing faces—glad in watching the shy love- 
light in Annabel’s bonnie eyes, the ex- 
pression of restful content on her sweet 
face; but in the midst of my joy my 
thoughts would revert to the master of 
Melbourne Court in his lonely rooms, 
mourning over his vanished dreams of 
happiness, his crushed hopes, none the less 


- because he had acted unselfishly and nobly. 


The next week Lord Kindair and I set 
out for Germany. The kind thoughtful 
manner was unchanged, but he was very - 
quiet, very gfave; he never spoke of Anna- 
bel, and the letters containing the report 
of het marriage he read without comment. 
A dear and valued friend he became to 
me, gentle and tender as a woman, almost 
filling Annabel’s place in my heart, 

* * * * * = * 

Twelve years since I told my story to 
Lord Kindair, twelve years since he sacri- 
ficed the love of his life for Annabel. 
Twelve years—and what have they.borne 
in their flight? Sorrow to some, gladness 
to others, changes to all. I came back 
from Germany cured. Delicate I shall 
ever be, but I can walk any easy distance. 
Inevd not tell of Annabel’s delight, of my 
mother’s proud thankfulness. “Only one 
wish of her heart is ungratified,” she says 
~“‘she should like to see the lady.who 
will be mistress of Leigh Place after her.?’ 
Ah, well, who can say what a day may 
bring forth? A dainty form, with a win- 
some witching face, and eyes of forget-me- 
not hue, in fancy stands beside mie‘even 
now. J hear the sound of a genile low- 
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toned voice, I feel ‘the touch of a soft tiny 
hand, and the glad hope fills my heart that 
when summer roses bloom, and the per- 
fume of lilies fills the air, and sweet clover 
decks the meadows—when the hum of in- 
secis, and the low of cattle, and song of 
birds rétider Leigh Place a home to be de- 
sired—my mother’s wish will be gratified— 
T shall bring home my wife. 

Lord Kindair is yet unmarried. Hand- 
some still, an expression of sadness now 
rests on his face in repose which it was not 
wont to wear. None know better than I 
how true were his words when he said “his 
love for Annabel was the one passion of 
his life,” how hard it was for him to resign 

_ her to another. The affection which 





sprang up between us when I told him my 
halting incomplete story has never les- 
sened; a warm kind friend, a truly noble 
man, even Hubert cannot rival him in my 
esteem and love. When heisat Melbourme 
Court, Leigh Place and Heron Vale have 
no more frequent visitor, none that is more 
warmly welcomed and reverenced. 

And Annabel and Hubert are happy— 
happy in each other, happy in their chil- 
dren: Heron Vale echoes with the patter 
of little feet, the music of childish voices. 
If no other joy were mine, the joy of wit- 
nessing Annabel’s happiness would content 
me; for dear to me as in the days when no 
other love came near us is Annabel, my 
twin sister. 


CS 
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MY UNCLE’S SON. 


BY E. J. WHITNEY. 


“Tr I do not marry according to my 
uncle’s wishes I receive only the interest of 
the property until Iam twenty-five.” I re- 
peated, mechanically, as the lawyer read 
my father’s will in his measured tones. 

“Do rouse yourself, Claire, and hear tlie 
handsome provision your father has made 
for you,” whispered my uncle. 
stop this everlasting crying, and try to look 
@ trifle animated.” 

I shivered as if I had received a blow un- 
der these heartless words. 

The guests were scarcely gone when I 
was summoned to ‘the library. 

“You are eighteen, I believe, Claire,” 
began Uncle Harding. 

I bowed. ; , 

“You understood the conditions of your 
father’s will,” grimly. 

_ Lbowed again. 
-., “Well, iv’s no ase to mince matters—I 
have a husband picked out for yeu.” 

. “Indeed! You might have spoken to the 
clergyman to perform the ceremony as soon 
as he had finished the burial service,” I re- 
torted, bitterly. 

_A dull red leaped to his thin face, as he 
said, coldly: 

“We will not discuss the question, if you 
please.- My son will finish his European 
tour by the time you will enter society.” 

He rose as if tired of the interview. My 


breath came short and hard, as I steadied 


my trembling voice. 


“And do © 


“Then I am to have ‘no voice in the mat- 
ter, sir 2”? 

“It is for your good and—his,” he said, 
slowly. 

Thad not seen my Cousin Marcus since 
I was a child; but my recollections of him 
were not pleasant. He was ten years my 
senior, and delighted to tease me, because 
it made me ‘‘ smart,” he said. And a good 
many whippings I got on account of this 
very smartness, in consequence. 

“I wont marry any one I haté, if my 
unclé does say I shall,’”’ Isobbed, as I gained 
my chamber. 

Tfell asleep at last from utter exhaustion, 
and awoke quite hopeful the next morning. 
A year was to elapse before the forced 
wooing began, and no one could tell what 
might happen in that time. 

‘* It?s no use to borrow trouble, especial- 
ly as I have a heavy burden already,” I 


’ thought, as the tears fell fast. 





‘* Marens will be here to-night, Claire, so 
look your prettiest,” said my uncle, about 
fifteen months after my father’s death. 

** As for. marrying Mark Harding or any 


"one else J hate,” I exclaimed, as 1 gained 


my room, “TPlirun away first, or do some- 
thing desperate. O dear, what did make 


‘papa make that horrid will? I don’t care 


a fig how I look, if he has just come from 
Europe.” 
After a little pause, oceupied in arrang- 
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-ing my hair that would persist in standing 
up, I resumed, more calmly, as I nodded 
to myself.in. the glass: 

“Iva no use to fret, Claire Stuart; per- 
haps his; mightiness wont. stoop to look at 
your gipsey face. I wont looklike a fright 
anyway.” 

So I put cn my most becoming. dress—a 
pink tissue with snowy Swiss. overskirt— 
and waited nervously for the summons to 
the parlor. It came at last, and I went 
with,a beating heart and cheeks aflame. 

A pleasant-faced gentleman standing by 
the window turned as.I entered.. His puz- 
zled look gave place to an admiring recog- 

_Rition, as he came forward and took my 
hands, saying in a musical voice: 

“It must be my Cousin Claire!” 

“And you are Mark! I exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. 

“The same old Mark who teased you 80 
unmercifully,” he laughed, boyishly. ‘I 
give you fair warning that I haven't for- 

- gotten that naughty trick, even yet. I claim 

a. cousin’s privilege after my long absence,” 
he wenton, softly, as his mustache brushed 
my cheek. 

Half angry, and wholly confused, I stam- 

--mered_ painfully, as he led me toa seat and 
leaned over my chair. 

sf Where i is your pet Rocinda?” he asked, 
his eyes on _my burning face. “She isn’t 
dead, I hope?” 

“No. Sheis old and gray, but she hasn’t 

. forgotten ‘how to use her claws when, she 
- is teased, ” T retorted, laughingly. . 
“You naughty little cousin to remember 
my bad qualities and forget the innumer- 
able good ones,” he exclaimed, playfully 
pinching my cheek. 
-“ Wait till Isee the last-named ones,?? I 
answered, saucily. : 

He made a laughing reply, and before I 
was aware, I waschatting merrily with the 
man I was going to hate. But somehow I 
could not hate this merry debonair geptle- 
man, with his flashing eyes and pleasant 
ways. 

Ithonght it all over after I retired, and 
was heartily ashamed of myself. All the 
heroines I had ever read of-—and their 
name was legion—would have hated him 

. with the concentrated hate of a dozen like 
your humble servant. 1 wasn’t a heroine, 
to be sure, but I would be cool and haugh- 
ty, and let Mark Harding know I wasn’t 

. Soing to drop into his arms like a ripe peach, 


but Mark never came near me. 


I thought, and then went to sleep, and 
never once thought of my resolution for 
several days. . 

As the summer. advanced the old house 
was filled with company, but somehow I 
was happier when Cousin Mark was the 
only guest. I never thought. Lily West- 
brook was so bold and forward until then. 
She openly admired Mark, and wore her 
prettiest dresses and most bewitching ways. 
Then Mina Burns was even worse than 
Lily. 

Mina was a sparkling little blonde, with 
long flossy hair filled with shimmering 
lights, and her pansy-colcred eyes were soit 
and beseeching as a child’s. She appeared 
quite fond of me, and was. full of Mark’s 
praises, but they didn’t sound a dit pleas« 
ant to me, although I scolded myself sound- 
ly for it. 

Lily talked poetry and travels, and Mina 
played the guitar and sang passionate love 
ballads. I could not make up my mind 
which he did like best, although I watched 
him closely. 

** He is my cousin, and I feel a cousinly 
regard for him,” I told myself, frequently. 

We were having an impromptu picnic 
one lovely golden afternoon, when, becom- 
ing weary of the insipid conversation, I 
wandered down where the grand old woods 
grew close to the musical river. 

I had been there but afew moments 
when I heard voices, and peeping from my 
leafy bower, I saw Lily Westbrook -and 
Cousin Mark conversing earnestly. 

Are you quite sure?” he asked, eager- 


_dy,.and there was @ strained set look ou his 


face. 

“Certainly. You know ‘she was’ ines 
several weeks. It does not take long tofall 
in love—sometimes,” softly. 

They walked away as I stole quietly ont 
of my hiding- place. in doing so, however, 
my foot slipped, ‘and Iwas precipitated into 
the water. My head struck a rock as I fell, 
and 1 knew no more until I felt Mark's. 
arms around me, and heard the cry % 
“ My darling, my darling! 

I was conscious of being borne: rapidly 
away, and then all was dark around me. 

It was three weeks before Ileftmy room, 
He sent 
me flowers and fruit, and I could hear him 
question the nurse about me; but I did not 
see him until I was able to leave my room, 


and then he avoided me. His charming 
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pleasant ways were gone, and he was 
haughty and stern. 

And as I turned to Hugo Bernly for sym- 
pathy and appreciation, I would see a 
strange expression on his face, and some- 
times he would be absent for days. Hugo 
was ap old playfellow of mine, and he was 
engaged to one of my dearest friends, so 
we always had plenty to talk about. 

The summer guests were gone at last, and 

Mark accompanied Mina Burns to her 
home. Iwas quite sure they were engaged, 
and many were the bitter tears I shed, 
Yes, it had come to that at last. Pride 
could not keep me up when I was alone, 
although I would have died before I would 
have owned it. : 
_ It was a dreary rainy day and the wind 
sobbed mournfully as it whirled the chang- 
ing leaves far and near. I had wandered 
into the library, and fallen asleep over a 
book of poems, when I was aroused by hear- 
ing Mark’s voice. My heart throbbed heav- 
ily, for I thought he was far away. 

“Yes,” he was saying, bitterly, “false 
as she is, I love her better than life.” 

“Ythink it very improbable that Claire 
would become engaged clandestinely, but 
Ican easily ascertain,” touching the bell 
as he spoke. . 

“For Heayen’s sake, father, don’t say 
anything about it,’? exclaimed Mark, pac- 
ing the floor excitedly. ‘If she chooses to 
keep it secret a while, she is at liberty to 
do so.”” 

‘I am her legal guardian,” was the ealm 


reply, ‘and I shall positively forbid it.” 
Se 


“TJ will leave the house if you do,” cried 
my cousin. 

“You forget Claire is very wealthy, and 
under my control until she is twenty-five, 
or, I give my consent to her marriage,” 
coolly. ‘ Now I shall never give it unless 
she marries you.” 

“TY would die a thousand deaths before I 
would marry for money, or take an unwill- 
ing bride,” Mark burst out, impetuously. 
“ Money is far enough from my thoughts, 
thank Heaven!’ 

“When you reach my age, you will lose 
your romantic notions, and find that the 
money you scorn now is the end and aim of 
existence,” with slow scorn. 

“Send Miss Claire here,”’ he said, as the 
servant answered the bell. 

In a few moments she returned, saying L 
was not to be found. ; 

“Very well,” said my uncle, quietly, as 
he left the room. 

Mark bowed his handsome head and 
groaned bitterly. Now was my time to 
leave, I thought, and I stole noiselessly to 
the door. Just as I turned the knob, Mark 
raised his head, and our eyes met. Inan 
instant his arms were round me, and I was 
erying: 

“*T heard it all, and ’m not engaged !? 

It-was sometime before we could talk 
coherently, and then Mark said Lil y West- 
brook told him I was betrothed to Hugo 
Bernly. 

Well, you all know the rest, but I will 
say, there is nota happier couple in the 
world than Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Harding. 
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MY VOYAGE WITH THE SCOT, 


BY GEORGE H, COOMER, 


“April, sac fitfu’, sits and greets, 

O’er heathy Brenston braes, 

While auld Ben Lomond shaws afar 

. His sair worn winter clues. 

But svon ore cove shall shield yon barque, 
That's moured at Greenock quay, 

Nor soun shall house-tree bield yon group, 
On her thranged decks we see!” 


Wuar a gale we had off Malin Head! What 
& crashing of bulwarks and splintering of 
spurs! The May Queen went up the Frith 
of Clyde with a couple of topmasts doing 
duty as fore and mainmasts, and an old top- 
gallant yard for a mizzen-mast. She was 
dreadfully wrenched, and her timbers: withal 
being found much decayed, the underwriters 
condemned and sold her at Glasgow. It was 
more from whim than necessity, that I went 
on board a Scotch ship instead of an Ameri- 
ean. She was called the Cambuskenneth, 
and bound for Philadelphia. We dropped 
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down the Clyde to Greenock, and there took 
in the dozen emigrants who were to be our 
passengers; the Cambuskenneth, from her 
amount of freight, being unable to accommo- 
date a larger number. 

Never did I feel a deeper interest in human 
nature than when those people first stepped 
upon our decks, It was to them an event 
almost like a change of worlds, Yesterday, 
the dear hearthstone of home—to-day, the 
unsteady plank, the wondrous cordage, and 
the broad St. George’s flag! Some were 
from the Lowland seenes of Lugar and Doon, 
others, from cliff and lake in the ucuks of the 
rugged Highlands, 

One group I especially remarked. It con- 
sisted of an old man of seventy years, a gitk 
of eighteen and a little child of four. They 
were Highlanders, ‘The old maw had long 
yellow locks, interwoven with gray; and in 
the traditionary plaid, aud with a certain 
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weird expression of countenance, he looked 
a minstrel of the days of Roderick Vich 
Alpine Dhu—a very Allan-bahé. ‘Tlie child 
was a hazel-eyed beauty, that one could have 
folded forever in his arms without growing 
weary; and the young girl was love itself. 
So watchful for her two companions-—so care- 
fal for the feebleness on either hand—her 
young heart had a double charge. I soon 
learned from the remarks of a passenger, that 
those at her side were her grandfather and 
het sister, and that her name was Margaret 
Gordon. 

They stood on deck, as the heavy topsail- 
yards were swayed up, and the ship began to 
move, From the bustling quay came the 
Jast sounds of Scotland, Tho stout seaman 
at the wheel steadied his helm; the eddying 
wake astern grew more and more distinct; 
the courses were sheeted home, topgallant- 
sails and royals set, and we were wide out 
from Greenock. A shrill wind from the 
northwest made the Frith of Clyde look dark 
and angry, all the more so, that the white 
ridges of its myriad waves contrasted 80 
strongly with its rugged field of blue. On 
the starboard beam was the Isle of Bute, and 
on the larbeard stretched the coast of 
Ayrshire. Arran was neared and left astern 
to starboard, and now, upon the Jarboard 
bow, rose gray old Ailsa Craig, 4 thousand 
feet high. Svon it bore abeam, then on the 
quarter—and O the hearts that watched it! 
I looked toward the young passenger, Mar- 
garet Gordon; tears were raining from her 

“eyes, She lifted the child that it might look 
on Ailsa Craig and the far off shore of Ayr- 
shire. Though a stranger to the scene— 
enough that it was Scottish. Tho dear old 
land was fading away forever! i. 

She uttered no word; there was only that 
Ditter rain of tears that would not be checked. 
Buta girl at her side, young creature evi- 
dently from the Lowlands, and only less 
beautiful than herself, murmured in heart- 
broken accents: 


“ Bonnie Doon, sao sweet at gloaming, 
Fare thee weel before I gang!” 


The sad and lovely lines were electric. In- 
stantly Margaret placed the little Jessie on 
the deck, and the two young women, utter 
strangers to each other until this moment, 
rushed to a close embrace, weeping hysteri- 
cally while each was folded closer and closer 
in tho other’s arms, The passengers all 


caught the infection; they had been sad 
enough before, but now they wept aloud. 

As wé rounded the Mull of Kintyre, the 
ship was going like a race-horse; and now 
the broad swells of the North Channel, 
striking her abeam, began to swing and rock 
her Jike a cradle. : 

“How lang will she rock sae?” asked a 
passenger, as I camo near him. 

“From thirty to sixty days,” I replied; “but 
it’s smooth water hore!” 

“T wad I were pit ashore by yon licht- 
house!” he exclaimed, indicating the great 
lighthouse on the mull, “O Scotland! Scot- 
land!” 

It seemed as if the Scottish eyes caught at 
each fading object, as a condemned prisoner. 
might catch at moment after moment of re- 
spite from his doom; and now every gaze 
was directed toward that prodigious light- 
house, three hundred feet high, which bea- 
cons to the mariner from the Mull of Kintyre. 
But wider and wider grew the dark’ expanse 
between. The mull itself was lost, and the 
lighthouse beeame a speck, Pitching and 
rolling; and flinging showers of spray away 
out to the end of her jibboom, hauled close 
on the wind to the westward, the stout old 
ship dashed on. It is all over: 


© Bute, Arran isle {3 passed; 
Scotland fareweel! for Ailsa Craig 
¥g ont o’ sight at last!” 


The wind now began to head us off, a3 on 
the starboard tack we stood across the North 
Channel toward the coast of Ireland, and we 
knew that the order would soon be given to 
stand by for stays. It came in the broad 
Scotch of Captain McDonald. We hauled up 
one clew of the Cambuskenneth’s mainsail, 
and then, tramp, tramp, tramp, ran the sons 
of the sea, some to the sheets and tacks, 
others to the after-braces, 

“ Hea-r-d alee!” roared the old Scotch 
captain, and the ship’s head came up a3 Jack 
McPherson’s wheel went down. “ ‘Tacks an’ 
sheets!” and the serpent-tike slatting of the 
fore-tack answered him.  “ Maintopsail 
haul!” Tug, tug, tug—a dozen men at the 
brace—and the mainyard came creaking 
around, “Let gac aw haul!” Helter-skelter 
we juuip to the fore braces; tho forctop sail 
fills away, and the Cambuskenneth fs on the 
port tack, up and off! , 

It might have been but Imagination, yet I 
fancied that Margaret Gordon was regarding 
me with an appearance of unusual interest, 
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eT ran hither and thither among the sailor 
boys, whose “aa heave ho!” as they lay 
stoutly back at stubborn sheet or brace, was 
go unwonted a sound to her ears, Perhaps 
J reminded her of one whom she had known, 
and lier heart reached forth for sympathy, 

Wider and wider grew the North Channel, 
till between Isla and Malin Head rolled in 
the white caps of the Atlantic. Scotland had 
become a dull faint cloud a-lee, while to 
windward, though out of sight, we knew lay 
Trish Londonderry. And now the first and 
second mates, mustering all hands aft, chose 
their respective watches, 

“Donald McGregor!” said the first mate, 
and a broad-breasted Highlander stepped to 
the port side of the deck. 

“Robert Roy !? sald the second mate. “The 
vera,auld chieftain himsel’, wi a marline- 
spike for a claymore!’ he added, as the 
freckle-faced sallor shuffled to starboard. 

« Archibald Douglas!” satd the first mate. 

“Jock McLeod!” said the second mate. 
“Tken na but ye may be ‘Jock o’ Hazel- 
dean!” ‘ 

“Robert Burns!” said the first mate. “Ye 
hae mickle names amang yé, I maun say it!” 

“ TIout awa’ !? cried the captain, who stood 
looking on; “hae ye nae gatten auld Sir 
Walter, noo, Mr. Duncan, to pit him in the 
starboard watch as an affset to Robbie 
Burns?” 

“Na, na, sir,’ laughed the second mate, 
“Mr, Hume has gatten the rhyming chiel, an’ 
there’s naething but common folk to divide 
atween us noo. Ye lad frae ‘over sea, step to 
starboard—ye're as braw as ony o’ the lave.” 
So I found myself in Mr. Duncan’s watch. 

The two officers then went on dividing the 
McKintrys, McKenzies and MeIntyres, till 
one might have imagined himself in the 
camp of James the Fourth, on the eve of 
Flodden. Scotland was represented, in the 
Cambuskenneth, ; 


“ From the southern Redswire edgo, 
‘To farthest Ross’e rocky ledge.” 


There were besides ‘ariong the sixteen 
hands, four English Jordys, with the mind 
and body of the lobster. 

Next morning, the blue ocean ‘stretched 
all about us—no Ailsa Craig, iio Mull of 
Kintyre, no Malin Head. I was at work in 
the maintop when Margaret Gordon came on 
deck, She wore a modest little Scotch cap, 
with a pheasant quill placed aslant at the 
front, and the Highlaid “ platdie” lay about 


her shoulders. Its checks were small and 
bright—red, white, blue and green, I thonght 
‘of those Highland “lassies”? of whom my 
Scottish shipmate, young Allen Ross, used to 
tell me, But I, too, had seen them among 
their mountains, ata time when shipwreck 
compelled me to seek shelter with the hos- 
pitable Highlanders, : 

What a form and face to be found on_ the 
yude deck ofaship! Did she feel a coquet- 
tishfpride inthe bright plaid and feather? 
Surely she might do so, and yet be pardoned. 
But no—custom had made the bonnie plald 
familiar to her eyes, and she was as indiffer- 
ent to her plumage as a wild bird. Now a 
large porpoise shot out from the crest of a 
sea close to the ship, and was followed by a 
dozen others, all “ blowing” loudly as they 
tumbled into view. Instantly I saw the little 
Scotch fenther at the bulwarks, while the 
hazel eyes looked wonderingly over as the 
dark swinelike objects wallowed along. She 
‘ealled her grandfather to see them, and held 
up the little four-year-old, as she had done 
when looking at Ailsa Craig, but with a 
lighter heart, She had begun to take inter- 
est in scenes from which there was no es- 
cape, and it would be better than dreaming 
always of the Highland heather. = 

Once or twice I caught her eyes fixed upon 
me as I stood in the top, but they were 
quickly averted—those Gaclic eyes, so beautl- 
ful beneath the little brown feather and the 
golden hair, I felt, too, that she was speak- 
ing of me to the lovely young giti who had 
repeated the lines to “ Bonnie Doon” on the 
day previous, and whose name I discovered 
to be Mary Campbell, Their acquaintance 
had ripened very fast, or rather it had been 
instantaneous. Mary looked curiously up at 
mo while her companion was speaklng, and 
tlien, uncons¢jous that I observed her, ad- 
dressed some remark to Margaret, at which 
they both amiled—a kind of April smile, the 
first ray of sunshine after their tears. 

During my watch below in the afternoon, 
a Highlander, as communicative as he was 
inquisitive, came and saton a chest-in the 
‘forecastie, asking “‘a’ about the mickle ship 
an’ sie’ like things” From him I learned 


‘something of Margaret Gordon. She had no 


mother, ‘he said, and was going to meet her 
‘father ii America, Her only brother, a 
‘sailor boy, had died in a foreign land, “aw 
the twin o° her wee bit sister,” continued the 


‘Bcotcliman, “ was stown awa’ by gipsey bodies. 


There was an uneo search for her; ye may 
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depen’, but a’ in vain, an’ it’s some two year 
sin’. Margaret was sair sick, and puir Dame 
Gordon died outright wP the sorrow; an’ 
when Sandy Gordon, the father, found he 
couldna recover his wee bairn, he did, what 
he had Jang been dreaming o’— 


-“ Rolled his hurdies ina hammock, , 
And o'er the sea.” 


Margaret Gorden and Mary Campbell had 
at intervals been slightly seasick, and the lft- 
tle girl considerably so, hence all had kept 
the deck more than would have otherwise 
been the case, as they found relief in the 
open air, Onthe evening of the second 
day out, the wind hauled exactly aft, and the 
ship, going off with studding-sails on both 
sides, rolled tremendously. Whata sight for 
alandsman! Jligh up in the pale moonlight 
were the royals; close to the deck tugged the 
courses; and to starboard and larboard, the 
winglike studding-sails bent and strained the 
booms. With a swift but easy motion, the 
long yards, now to port and now to starboard, 
went down to the very foam, while ever and 
anon came the shudder of jib and staysail, 
and the slat of the foretopsail, as the head 
sails were becalmed by the others. 

It was now that I made an aceldental ad- 
vance toward an acquaintance with Mar- 
garet, The passengers were all on deck, many 
of them having been tumbled out of their 
berths by the roll of the ship. Some ran to 
the captain, inquiring if there was “nae 
muckle danger,” little dreaming that the 
present state of wind and weather Was ex- 
actly what he desired. : 

“ Guid save us!” cried a dame, “ we shall 
a’ gae bottom up!- It rolled me topsy-turvy 
out o my bed to the ither side o’ the diggin, 
aw’ afore I could get hhauld o' onything to 
help me, it rolled me back again an’ pit me 
to bed!” : 

“ Lay up the slack of that stun’s'l sheet!” 
sald Mr, Duncan, “Wha the de’il left it @ 
adrift. in that: way?” 

While I was doing this, the Cambuskenneth 
rolled prodigiously deep. Margaret lost her 
hold of the opposite bulwarks; there was a 
quick forced run of little feet across the deck, 
and a plunge into my arms. What a thrill 
was mine! I had the Highland “platdie” 
and the sweet form it enfolded. ‘The little 
Scotch cap lay against my shoulder, and the 
“bonnie feather” touched wy hair. Up 
came the Cambuskenneth on an even keel, 
but fhe ice of restraint was broken, Hence- 


forth, I might at least nod at the Highland 
lassie. . 

That night I dreamed of my former ship- — 
mate, Allan Ross. I thought that he led 
Margaret to my side and placed her hand in 
mine.’ When awakened by the ery of “star- 
board watch, ahoy!” my first thought was of 
him. But poor Allan was dead; the yellow 
fever had claimed him. 

Our brig, the Caribbean, lay at Port au 
Prince, when I spread the American ensign 
over his form as he slept in death. 

In the morning watch, still thinking of 
Allan and my dream, I picked up a small ar- 
ticle at the spot where I had caught the 
Highland girl, and was bewildered to find it 
a miniature of myself in a locket. I had 
surely on board this ship possessed} nothing 
of the kind. Long previous, when in Scot- 
land, I had procured such a picture and had 
it sctin a locket for my mother, but it was 
lost with my chest and clothes when our ship 
went ashora on the coast of the Western 
Highlands, Could this be the same? Had 
Lleft it buried in the deep, to be dropped 
from Margaret’s plaid on the deck of the 
Cambuskenneth? How wonderful all this 
seemed to me, and what a history must the 
little picture have! I would keep it an hour 
or two and await the result. Thad abundant 
food for fancy—the incident of the previous 
evening—the midnight dream of that small 
snowy hand—and now, more than all, the 
locket! I was thrilled with a feeling that 
only a very romantic lover can imagine. 
Again I recalled every incident of my sojourn 
in the Highlands, J longed to take Margaret 
in my arms and tell her that we would go 
back to her own hills and heather, never to 
leave them more, I was more Scotch than 
the Scotch themselves, and as the shadow of 
old Ben Lomond fell athwart my dreatn, I 
exclalined aloud: 

“Took where yon mountains meet; 

Tho clouds are thick around their head, 

The mists around thoir fect!” 


“Ye amaist carry ane back to the auld 
lav’, wi? your mountain sang, laddie,” said a 
voice at my elbow, and I turned to find tfiat 
the old grandsire, whom I have likened to 
Allan-bane, had overheard me. 

“Yo are na Scottish born, as I am tauld,” 
ho continued. “Hao ye been in Scotland at 
ony time afore this last?” 

“Yes sir, I was wrecked to the southward 


of Skye, two years ago.” 
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“ An’ yo lost bag an’ baggage, may be, 
laddic ?” 

“ Indeed, I did, sir.” 

“That was hard, indeed! And did yo hae 
ony wee Dit trinket about ye, as ye min’—a 
canny likeness 0’ yoursel’ ?” 

“T did, sir, and it went with the rest.” 

“Na, na, laddie, it didn gae wi’ the lave; 
it was fand by Sandy Gordon, my ain sin, 
and his bairn has it noo, my grandchild, yon.” 

“J'm afraid you mistake, sir, she surely 
cannot have it now.” 

“ Margie, Margie,” he called,as she passed us, 
apparently looking for something she missed. 

“Ts this ib?” I asked? producing the locket. 

Margaret’s face became scarlet, like the red 
checks of her plaid. But soon she related In 
her sweet Scotch, how her father had found 

‘it near the scene of a wreck, and how she 
had been struck with surprise at meeting 
the original of the picture. She had been 
speaking of it and showing it to Mary Camp- 
bell, and having forgotten to put it away, had 
dropped it on the deck when she fell against 
me. Linsisted upon her keeping it, and she 
consented to do so. There was evidently 
something in the incident that pleased her 
scarcely less than it did myself. From tho 
fragments of conversation that I overheard 
during the day, I felt that Mary Campbell 
was rallying her on the romantic episode; 
yet Mary herself was a sad-hearted girl, and 
TL heard enough to make me aware that she 
was troubled by some unhappy reminiscence. 

“ Ah weel, ah weel, sac it maun be!” she 
sighed. 

“Tt ig na weel to tak’ on sae,” replied 
Margaret. “Dinna greet, dinna greet, Mary 
lass! Dinna blaine yoursel’ sae; ye hae 
naething for to blame. Ye canna help it 
noo; ye meant nae ill, an’ ’m sure he ne’er 
blamed ye; he wouldna, he couldna blame 
ye—sae dinna greet mair! Think how won- 
derfw’ that we twa should sae hae met!” 

“But if he was here!” replied Mary, “ an’ 
gauging wi us to the new war?! O Mar- 
garet, it gies me sic’ grief!” 

“He was my ain brither,” said Margaret, 
“an’ I hae sair greeted for him, Ye canna 
fee] mair than I. Jama’ alone but for my 
grandfather and my wee sister. I hae greeted 
for the little ane stown awa’—for my mither 
dead—for my father in a strange Jan’, an’ for 
him that ye lo’ed sae weel. Sac yo maun see, 
Mary, that ye hao ane fora frien’ as waefw 
as yoursel, But we maun a’ do the best we 
can wi’ what Is left us.” 
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Poor Margie! how my heart ached for her, 
as in those sweet Scotch sentences she uttered 
asoul history so sad. Again I thought of 
Allan Ross, and recalled the affection I had 
felt for him. Tow delighted he would have 
been with the simple loveliness of these two 
Scottish girls! He was their countryman, 
and they would love to hear of him, I had 
his miniature fn the forecastle, and when the 
starboard was relieved, I overhauled my 
dunnage for the likeness of poor Allan. ‘There 
it was in the sailor jacket and trousers, just 
as I had seen him so many times on the 
main deck, I told Margaret that I had a 
likeness of one of her countrymen,a shipmate 
and favorite of mine. She took it from my 
hand, then raised -her eyes as if about to 
speak; but she’ was deadly pale, and I caught 
her as she was falling ingensible. Mary 
Campbell grasped the picture. 

“Te is Allan,” she cried, “it is Allan Gor- 
don!” and weeping she sat down on the deck, 
her long locks falling loose over her form, 
while she sobbed and moaned. 

“No, no,” TI exclaimed, “ this is the picture 
of Allan Ross, not Allan ‘Gordon!’ 

“Allan Ross Gordon!” said the white- 
haired grandsire. “It is the puir, puir iad- 
die! He is dead an’ gane; we hae been tauld 
o’ it, an’ I doubt na it is ower true. Sae he 
was a shipmate o! your ain, laddie,” and the 
old man grasped my hand. “ Tell us o’ him 
—tell us what ye hae kenned o’ him!” 

Then I told old Grandsire Gordon how 
Allan had fallen sick at Port au Prince; how, 
on the morning of our sailing thence, he had 
died in the hospital, and I had spread a 
folded American ensign over his silent face, 
because, though a Briton, he sailed beneath 
our flag. The brig Caribbean had returned 
to New York without him, and the tidings 
of his death had been sent thence to Glas- 
gow—his full name having been obtained 
from the brig’s papers, Sailors stand little 
upon their sirnames, and I had never called 
my shipmate anything but Allan, though it 
was satd in the forecastle that his name was 
Allan Ross, 

The romance of the miniature, and the 
discovery that I had been a shipmate antl 
friend of her brother, wrought between 
Margaret and myself a bond of sympathy 
that could not be sundered. I related to her 
my wanderings among the Scottish hills; and 
soon with a glad exclamation, she recognized 
the picture of one of those Highland homes 
which I described. It appeared that I had 
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crossed her father’s threshold and partaken 
of his fare. But it was two years since; the 
old grandfather was not present, the little 
Jessie and her twin sister were mere babies, 
and Nargaret herself might have been per- 
forming “a canny errand to a neebor town.” 

Allan Gordon had been Mary Campbell's 
lover; they had parted in the midst of a petty 
quarrel, and she had scen him no more, “It 
was for this that she so bitterly reproached 
herself, and it was her love for poor Allan 
that so endeared to her his relatives, though 
at the moment that Margaret and the Low- 
Jand maiden first rushed into each other's 
arms they were, as I have said, mutually 
strangers. Their meeting was a singular co- 
incidence—one of those wild sweet scenes 
that at long intervals occur on emigrant 
ships. 

After a few days Grandsire Gordon pre- 
dicted a tempest, He felt itin “a? his banes,” 
and he had a. “vision o’ it” besides. He had 
frequently done so in the Highlands, and the 
second sight had proved “ower true,” It 
came, indeed, exactly as he foretold, and 
Margaret had the opportunity of looking upon 
areal gale at sea, Captain McDonald hove 
the ship to under the close-reefed maintop- 
sail, main spencer and fore-topmast-staysall, 
Soon he ordered the staysail to be taken in, 
though against the advice of the chief mate, 
Mr. Hume. : 

“Na, na,” he persisted, “it keeps her aff 
too mickle—it maun come in.’ So we lay 
out and furled it. 

But Mr. Hume was right. No sooner had 
the staysail come in, than the Cambusken- 
neth headed up so much that the topsail was 
thrown aback. The ship got sternboard and 
swung Sway to leeward, deseribing a large 
half moon. ; 

“Phe tapsail maun conte in too,” said the 
captain. 

“ Aweel, sir,” sald Mr. Hume, “if it maun, 
it maun, but she'll get a weather roll, wi’ 
only the spencer on her.” 

We furled the topsail, and Mr. Hume's 
words were again proved true. In the trough 
of the sea, the spencer was becalmed, the 
ship’s head fell off, and she rolled heavily to 
windward, taking the full force of the sea 
sqtiare upon her decks, 

“Get the tapsail on her again, Mr. Hume, 
and rouse up the staysall!”’ cried the captain, 
as soon as he could get his head above water, 
“Tfshe will gac to the de’il she shall gae in 
her ain way!” 
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The two salls were again-set, -and the old 
Cambuskenneth rode like a duck. I heard 
Mr. Hume remark to Mr. Duncan: 

“The auld man maun hae his whims, but 
the ship knows better than himsel’, Never 
tak’ the maintapsail aff'a ship, Mr. Duncan, 
till ye hae her alangside o’ the wharf!” 

The gale passed away. Among its notable 
incidengs had been the washing of the cap- 
tain’s great dog into the main rigging by a 
sea, and the loss of Margaret’s Highland cap, 
as during a consternation among the passen- 
gers she put her bright head out of the com- 
panton-way, while we were sheeting home 
the main-topsail, Poor little Highland 
feather! far, far to leeward it went dancing 
along the foam. The old dog ‘was brought 
up by the shrouds and ratlines, and almost 
choked by the slack of a reef-tackle which. 
caught around his neck. But sadder things 
were marked in his destiny, and happy for 
him had he perished here! 

On several occasions subsequent to this, 
Grandsire Gordon predicted gales, and the 
second sight proved always true. Once, he 
foretold our narrow escape from an iceberg, 
and when some three hours later it loomed 
close on our lee bow, the sailors looked upon 
with a superstitions wonder, as if.-he dealt 
with demons, They seemed to forget that a 
presentiment tending to our preservation 
must-be inspired rather by a good than an 
evil spirit, and as we had an unusual num- 
ber of tempests, they were attributed to the 
unhappy influence of him who foretold them. 

Especially was this true of the four Jordys, 
Bred in the coaling ships of Shields and New- 
eastle, “the de’il” constituted their solo 
idea of an invisible presence—and he, a 
black, smutty monster, all covered with coal! 
These four men were the worst portion of 
our crew. The Scottish sailors had no 
trouble between themselves, but “Jordy 
Ben” or “Jordy Bill,” or some other of the 
four North-of-England-men, was always up 
for a fight. They went at all work growling, 
turned in and out-growling, and swallowed 
their food growling, They threatened to 
pitch Grandsire Gordon overboard, should he 
predict any more head winds or gales, The 
old man, however, knew nothing of thelr 
feelings, nor had any of us an idea that they 
would execute their threat. 

The captain’s great dog, Bruce, was usually 
very affectionate toward all hands, but at 
length his mood changed avd he lay sullenly 
about the deck, growling if disturbed. At the 
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same time, it was told forward that the old 
Highlander had seen a vision of an enormous 
black dog coming in over the bow. This, the 
Jordys said, was “ the de’l,” but they failed 
fur the time to associate the apparition with 
any danger to be apprehended from the cap- 
tain’s dog. Nelther did the seer himself 


perceive the nature of the calamity fore- ; 


shadowed by his vision. 

On the following evening we got among 
drift ice. We had now been out forty-cight 
days, and were about a hundred miles to 
the eastward of Cape Race. The weather 
fell calm, and the ship’s stde at length grated 
against an ico fsland that rose seven or eight 
feet above the water and stretched away for 
aimile, At first we attempted to tow her 
clear of it with our boat, but finding this out 
of the question, we put down “fenders” to 
keep her from chafing, clewed up the sails, 
and moored with kedges to our unwelcome 
berth, The sea was smooth, with the excep- 
tion of an almost imperceptible swell; it was 
foggy, and there was a prospect of the same 
weather for days, 

It was not long after we had made all se- 
cure that the captain’s dog snapped at Jordy 
Bill, teaving the after portion of his ill-fitting 
trousers from the bunt away down to the 
clew. ‘his was an unprecedented act on the 
part of Bruce, and sickness or insanity was 
evidently the cause of it. Then, for the first 
time the Jordys spoke of the Scotchman’s 
vision as connected with the poor animal. 
Grandsire Gordon, they said, had enticed the 
devil on board, and he had entered into old 
Bruce, Still they said nothing to the seer 
himself. 

The Cambuskenneth was an old-fashioned 
ship, of seven hundred tons. She had no 
house above-board except the galley, and the 
quarter-deck ran flush with the main. Old 
Bruce lay ina coil of rope on the booby-hatch. 
At last he rose suddenly up, whirled around, 
barked, whined, snarled and snapped his 
teeth. Next, he rushed forward of the main- 
mast, rose on his hind legs, spun around like 
atop, and uttered a terrific how]. Then with 
a leap aside, he commenced raging about the 
deck, jumping up at the rigging and snap- 
ping at everything in his way, while the foam 
flew in all directions from his jaws. 

“Mad dog! mad dog!” resounded fore and 
aft, and the men sprang for the rigging. 
“Grandfather! grandfather!” I heard asweet, 
frightened yoica exelaim from the cabin 
doorway, and the answer camo from forward, 
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© Ave ye safe, Margie? Keep in the cabin, 
Y’m weel out o’ his way! Shut ‘the cabin 
door and keep in!” ; 

Night had fallen, and though the northern 
nights at this season are comparatively light, 
the thick fog combined with the dusk so ob- 
scured everything, that the raging animal 
looked like a great black ball bounding about 
the deck, Again I heard Margaret, who had 
evidently moved the cabin slide enough to 
make herself heard, calling to know if ber 
grandfather was really safe, and the voice of 
honest Jack McLeod came from the fore- 
rigging In answer: 

“Ay, ay, miss, he has gane intil the fore- 
castle wi’ some o’ the lads, an’ they hae pit 
on the scutile. Ife is safe enough; the tyke 
canna get till him.” 

“Shut the slide!” cried Captain McDonald, 
from the mizzen shrouds, “or ye'll hae the 
brute hauld o’ your hands!’ And we heard 
the slide close, Margaret being satisfied of 
her grandfather's safety. 

The dog now had entire possession of the 
deck, and from the taffrail to the night- ° 
heads, from the night-heads to the taffrail, 
over the windlass, around the wheel, among 
coils of rigging, and casks, and buckets, and 
hencoops, he tore at a mad, blind, terrible 
run. At last, down he fell, and rolling upon 
his back, lay, as nearly as we could discover, 
motionless, 

"Noo for it, lads!” cried the captain. “ Lay 
down to the deck an’ gic him a handspike 
afore he gets under headway again!” A 
dozen men came with a bound out of the 
rigging and rushed for the handspikes. 

“Quick, lads, gie’t him!’ And the cap- 
tain himself led the way, weapon in hand. 

We were close upon the poor creature, 
when gtadually drawing up his feet, he 
seratched the hard deck with a convulsive 
sweep of his paws, and bounded four fect 
high! An attack by all hands might have 
overcome him, yet no man was willing to be 
first; and the result was that almost by a 
miracle we again found ourselves unhurt in 
the rigging, though Mr, Hume lost part of a 
boot top of: red leather! Bruce now com- 
menced trotting fore and aft—his wilder 
frenzy having settled into the tireless mad- 
dog space—that endless pat, pat, pat of his 
feet, He snapped his jaws spitefully till 
every coil of rigging was bitten, as around 
and around the ship he went, close under the 
bulwarks, Twenty times I saw that sable, 
shaggy coat pass under me. Trot, trot, trot- 
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would he never fall down again? The wind 
began to epring up, and soon the ship would 
be thumping against the ice; Something 
must be done! A simultaneous attack by 
all hands was suggested—but then, to be bit- 
ten by a mad dog! We drew up our feet 
again! The handspikes had been dropped 
when we sprang up the rigging, therefore we 
could not strike him as he passed beneath 
us, At length Mr. Hume suggested a plan 
and acted upon it. 

Swinging himself out of the main shrouds, 

he threw the coil of the fore-topsail-brace 
from its pin, and getting back into the rig- 
ging drew up’ the slack and made arunning 
noose, Ie then stood by for the dog, and as 
poor Brace again came around, cast it over 
his head. Two or three men now laying 
hold of the rope, they hauled the dog el? vw of 
the deck, made the impromptu halter €&. t to 
a shroud, and the wnliappy creature’s misery 
was soon ended. 
' Astrong breeze was now blowing, and not 
& moment was to be lost in getting clear. 
The wind blowing from the direction of the 
iceberg, we had only to run up the jib and 
let fall the foresail. The Cambuskenneth at 
once swung off, and in a few minutes we had 
her under good headway with the topsails 
set, keeping, however, under short sail on ac- 
count of the ice and the fog. But now arose 
a fresh cause of anxiety—Grandsire Gordon 
was nowhere to be found. Margaret sought 
throngh the ship for her grandfather, and 
when she had failed to find him either above 
or below, she wept in so piteous a manner, 
that both crew and passengers were greatly 
affected at her distress, 

“My poor grandfather!” she ated, 
that it had been myse?’, instead o’ him!?? 

But how had he been lost? Jock MeLeod 
had seen him enter the forceastle, but how 
inany of the men entered with him it was 
impossibie to say. All had been confusion. 
Not a man could be found who wonld confess 
having been in the forecastle, though one or 
two of the hands thought that they had seen 
Bill come up through the scuttle after the 
dog was killed. But he denied it. He was 
in the foretop, he said, and Jordy Ben was 
out on the mainyard; and the other two were 
likewise aloft. None covdd swear positively 
to the contrary ;-yet certain it was that when 
the old Tighland scer sought shelter in the 
forecastle, he was not alone. But whatthen? 
He could not have been murdered there, for 
it was utterly impossible to convey his body 


&O 


on deck and get it overboard unseen, The 
points established were—that the old man 
went below, and that he had not since been 
seen to come on deck. 

In the morning, Captain McDonald and 
Mr. Hume went into the forecastle. The 
ship had previously been in the Quebec trade, 
and had a large lumber-port in the bow, the 
fastening consisting of a crossbar through a 
staple. It was this lumber-port that. the offi- 
cers went down to examine, and they found 
that the bar had been lately moved. 

“Jordy Bill was down here, Tam ower sure,” 
said Jock McLeod, “but I canna swear 
to ’t.” 

There was abundant proof that the North- 
of-England-men had threatened to throw the 
“old Scotch wizard” as they called him, 
overboard, and now there could be little 
doubt that they had pitched him out of the 
lumber-port. Captain MeDonald was moved 
beyond expression, 

“To think,” he said, “that sic’ a thing 
should happen aboard my ship! The puic 
auld man! An then that beautifw grand- 
dochter an’ the wee little bairn—it makes my 
heart ache! I’ve e’ena min’ to swing the 
villains up at the yardarm |” 

He had spoken thus much, when right over 
our heads there was a heavy thud on the 
deck, followed by feeble groans. We all 
rushed up and found that Jordy Bill, who 
had gone_aloft to secure a gasket which was 
dangling loose, had fallen from the fore-top- 
sail-yard, and was fearfully hurt, 

“Tak? your hands frae him, lads,” said the 
captain. “Never gie him a fiyger’s help till 
T hae fand the truth. Whare is auld Gordon, 
mon? Tell me quick, or ye’s nae get a han’s 
help. The ghaist o’ the puir auld grandsire 
has tripped your fit, and the de’il himself will 
hae ye afore nightfa’l Your a’ aback for 
this warl’, sae tell me afore ye dee!” : 

Ina feeble voice the Jordy confessed all. 
Himself and his three countrymen had found 
themselves below with the oll Scotchman. 
The Highlander fell into a kind of trance, 
and exclaimed that he saw the little Flora, 
the sweet twin grandchild that had so long 
been lost. Ile opened and folded his arms as 
if to receive and embrace her; then sank 
back unable to speak further, while his form 
seemed to become rigid. This was like the 
description which Margaret had given me of 
her grandfather in his inspired moments. 
The Jordys taking advantage of his helpless- 
ness and silence, forced open the lumber-port 
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and threw him ont; thus ridding the ship of 
a supposed wizard, But Jordy Bill satd that 
the old man did not fall in the water, for just 
at the ship’s head the Jagged ice made a 
slight angle, reaching out under the bow. 
We all remembered -this circumstance, and 
also that Captain McDonald had thought of 
hauling the vessel astern. It was on this 
projection, as the Jordy told us, that Grand- 
sire Gordon fell. 

Margaret was almost frantic with suspense 
at this revelation, While her grandfather's 
fate appeared absolutely settled, she could 
only weep in heart-breaking grief; but the 
new dawn of hope, with still a terrible fear 
that It was all in vain, tortured her outright, 

“Cheer up, my young frien’,” said the kind 
old shipmaster, “we may na find him alive, 
but I pit the ship about an’ gie a guid look 
for him. ‘The fog’s gane now, an’ we- canna 
be muir than twenty mile frae the ice-fiel’.” 

We went in stays accordingly, and when 
the tacks were boarded, with the ship stand- 
ing to the eastward, and every stitch of can- 
vas set, while we had one “lookout” at the 
fore-royal-inast-head, and another at the 
main—we seized upon the three Jordys and 
put them in irons, Their companion was al- 
ready dead, and when another hour had 
passed, we launched him overboard. 

“Tee, Ol? soon eame from the royal-yards, 
uttered simultaneously by the two “look- 
outs,” and the excitement on deck told what 
sympathy had been awakened for Margaret 
and her poor old grandsire. The passengers 
clustered around her, speaking kind words 
and bidding her hope. Convulsively she 
threw her arms about little Jessie, as if afraid 
that she, too, might vanish. 

“He was ay guid to us, my puir little Jes- 
sie!” she sald, “an’ sae dearly, too, he lo'ed 
the wee darling that is gane!?” 

“ TIow does it bear frac us, Jock?” hailed 
the captain. 

“The leeward edge o’ it, sir, is about a 
point af the weather bow.” 

“ Aweel, I'll keep her as she gangs,” he said 
toMr. Hume, “Gif the auld Hielaw mon is 
alive an’ weel, he maun be pleased wi’ the 
sight o’ our top-hamper!” 

“ There’s a hale crew o’ people on the ice, 
sir!” came now from the main royal. 

“They hae just appeared frac behint a 
ridge, sir, an’ are rinning to the side,” said 
the man at the fore. 

“@yventy or therthy—an’ there’s women 
among them, sir!” said Jock at the main, 


The southern portion of the ice-field bore 
east by north, and we were standing due 
east, with the wind northwest. It was Cap- 
tain MeDonald’s intention to run past its 
southwest point and round to under its lee. 
But now Donald McGregor sang out from 
the fore-royal-mast: 

Boat, O! About a point forward of the 
weather beam, sir!” 

We immediately hauled up north by east, 
leaving the ice about three miles to the lee- 
ward, and stood for the boat, which was five 
miles off. She proved to be the yaw! of the 
Irish brig Cathleen. Her crew informed us 
that on the previous night, the brig had struck 
an iceberg and instantly foundered. When 
the fog cleared away they attempted to reach 
a vessel to the north of them but failing in 
this and discovering the Cambuskenneth, 
they pulled towards us. They were twenty- 
two in number, men and women, and had 
left seventeen others on the ice, besides an 
old man whom they found there, All this 
we learned as they scrambled one after 
another up the side. p 

“ Heaven be thankit!” exclaimed Captain 
McDonald, turhing to Margaret,“ the auld 
grandsire is safe! sac greet na mair, lass! An’ 
here,” receiving in his arms a little girl from 
the boat, “is anither little lassie that will hao 
need o’ hovering! Hoot awa’, noo! but 
there’s ane mickle like ye, aboard the ship, 
sae ye's no be lanesome.” 

There was an astonished cry from Margaret, 
and springing forward she caught the little 
stranger in her arms—no stranger to her! It 
was Flora, the stolen twin of Jessie! The 
captain of the Cathleen explained that a 
gipsey family had taken passage with him 
from Cork for Halifax; but that, with the ex- 
ception of this beautiful child, they had all 
perished among the broken masses of ice. 
The old Highlandman, he satd, whom he so 
strangely discovered, recognized the little 
girl with the first light of morning—indeed, 
he appeared to have been expecting her, 
having seen her ina vision; and though he 
had suffered much on the ice, he had all a 
Highlander’s contempt for hardship. 

“ When we Jeft the iceberg in our boat,” 
said the captain, “with the intention of 
either intercepting the vessel we saw or 
making Cape Race, the eld man prayed us to 
be ‘unco tender o’ the wee bairn, an’ sen’ 
ward o' her to Sandy Gordon, in the States,’” 

And now, assured of her grandfather's 
safety, and overwhelmed with joy at the re- 
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storation ot ner who seemed to have rained 
down from heaven, Margaret could look with 
rapture toward the ice-field, We wore. 
around southeast, aud passing the south- 
western corner of the-ice, came up.in the 
wind with owr head to the westward. Soon 
old Grandsire Gordon trod the deck, while 
Margaret, and Jessie, and Flora were all 
smothering him at once with their dear faces 
and arms, : 

We now bore up for Halifax, to land the 
Cathleen’s people, but next morning fell in 
with a British frigate and transferred them 
to her. . 

“There’s ane that matin na gae wi’ them!” 
said Margaret, playfully, elasping little Flora.. 
“O, to think how it might have been! But 
for the bad Jordys, and the cruel ico, and 
the kind Captain McDonald, how sulr would 
hae been my heart to-day!” 


With the strangers gone, the Cambusken-* 


neth stood southwest. Mary Campbell was 
glad for her friend, but her own sadness ap- 
peared even heavier than before. If Allan 
could have lived to meet her—but now, who 
would welcome her to the new world? How 
often had Allan sailed in a ship Iike this, 
How often he had responded to the cry of 
“ eight bells!” how often stood at the wheel, 
or laid out on the rocking’ yard. 

The Nova Scotian coast was left astern, 
Cape Cod was passed, aud the shoals of Nan- 
tucket bore cast-nortl-east. But now tha 
sky thickened, and a fierce easterly storm 
was at hand, Already it blew a gale. 

“We canna wark out o’ this bight o’ the 
coast,” I heard the captain say to the mate. 
“We maun either gac in or gae ashore. Vl 
keep the tapgallant-sails on her, an’ what she 
canna carry she maun-drag!” 

But he presently changed his mind. Dark- 
ness came on, accompanied by such violent 
flaws that at last he consented to compro- 
mise with the elements by clewing up the 
fore and mizzen topgallant-sails and the main- 
sail, Margaret and Mary came to my side 
while I was coiling a topgallant clewline on 
its pin. They had caught the fears of their 
fellow-passengers, and I was glad to reassure 
them, 

“The star that you see under the foresail,? 
I said, “is Cape Henlopen Light, and we are 
standing for Delaware Breakwater. Ino an 
hour we shall be at anchor.” 

A day later an item in the ship news 
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started Sandy Gordon down Delaware Bay in 
asteamtug, It was this: 

“Below, at the Breakwater, ship Cambus- 
kenneth, McDonald, Greenock, fifty-seven 
days.” 

Nor was Sandy Gordonalone, Great was 
my astonishment, I might almost say terror, 
when my well-remembered shipmate Allan 
climbed from the steamer toour deck, Mar- 
garet and Mary stood for a moment speech- 
less, then threw: themselves frantically upon 
his breast, Soon he explained all. 

Immediately after-my leaving him at Port 
att Prince, he had manifested signs of life. It 
was the turn of the fever. Upon recovering, 
ho left Hayti in a vessel bound in search of 
tho treasuro of a wreck sunk off Porto Bello. 
He obtained ‘as his share some two thou- 
sand dollars, and on atriving at Philadelphia, 
learned from his father that none of his let- 
ters had been received, though he had writ- 
ten several. 

What bliss for Mary Campbell! She was 
again the singing bird that she had been by 
“Bonnie Doon,” and none could have sup- 
posed that Allan and herself had ever been 
estranged by a “ wee bit” lovers’ quarrel. 

The good old ship, now taken in tow by 
the steamer, was walked straight up the Del- 
aware, and soon there was the gesticulating 
and “singing out” censequent upon hauling 
into berth. 

“Avast hauling with your headline! Taul 
away on your stern hawser! Let go that 
line aboard the brig, then—come up with it, 
with it, I say!” 

And now the yards overshadow the wharf, 
the jibboom reaches to the stern of the next 
ship, and the spanker-booin is almost afoul of 
a brig’s flying-jibstay. The Cambuskenneth 
seems hardly the same ship in which I havo 
been pitched and tumbled for fifty-seve 
days, , 

Grandsire Gordon was provided with a 
pleasant home, where little Jessie and Flora 
played at his knee. Allan and Mary were 
soon marricd, As to Margaret and myself— 
why, to-day my little ones are all Highland- 
ers, for their mother has told them so often 
of the mountaineer, and how he 

“Around him threw 
His graceful plaid of varied hue,’ 
that they wear their pretty aprons for tar- 
tans, aud fashion miniature claymores to 
their own liking, 
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Hanry Atstin got up one lovely June 
morning, and while dressing himself 
glanced now and then down into the gar- 
den below. 

“Come, Jay, get up,” said he. ‘These 
people are not used to keeping the break- 
fast-table waiting, 1 imagine, for any one 
until this late heur, and beside, the morn- 
ing is heavenly.”’ 

“What a jolly old place it is?’ laughed 
Jay Canfield, from the bed where he lay 
yawning. ‘‘This old, weather-beaten, 
tumble-iown Louse has very much the 
appearance of having been dropped down 
from past ages into this wilderness of 
shrubbery, lovely ia bloom, and fragrant as 
the air of Eden. I catch sweet breaths 
floating in at the open window where I 
lie.” 

“But get up, for goodness sake, Jay, 
and poetize the rest of the day for all I 
eare, I feel as if I could eat a whale, and 
my soul is panting to investigate the sur- 
roundings, and hie away to the trout stream 
the old farmer waa talking about last 
night.” 

“ Nancy!’ 

“© Lord! what a voice, and what a 
nameP’ exclaimed Jay,. suddenly arising. 
“Tt knocks sentiment and poetry all to 
tatters.” 

“Is Mrs. Hatch, our lowly hostess, the 
farmer’s wife, calling to that lovely niece 
of hers,” replied Harry, stretching his 
head out of the window. 

An expression of disgust crossed the 
handsome face of Jay Canfield, as he stood 
before the very diminutive. looking-glass 
tying his cravat, as he answered: 

“Thank Heaven, we did not come up 
here with the.desire to find rustic beauties. 
If we had we should be most sadly disap- 
pointed, for I never saw such.a set of 
coarse homely women in my life, as pre- 
sented themselves all along the road up 
from the station, and Mrs. Hrtch and 
Nancy are the ugliest of the lot. Darn 
the glass?’ | 

“ What is the matter?” inughed Harry. 

“It’s so.confounded crooked that I can’t 
part my hair straight to save me.”’ . 


“Never mind. It is in keeping with the 
carpet. Did you ever see anything like it, 
Jay ?? 

“Often. It is what they call in the 
country a rag carpet. Like Joseph’s coat 
of many colors, it is, I think, in very bad 
taste. Cleanly scrubbed floors are infinite- 
ly to be preferred, according to my mind.” 

“But why in the name of common sense 
couldn’t they have massed their colors, 
and made the thing with some slight re- 
gard to artistic principles >” 

“itis what they could do most easily, 
and is called, ‘hit or miss,’ ” 

“And missed it every time?’ laughed _ 
Harry, as he led the way down to.the great 
barnlike kitchen where breakfast was wait- 
ing for them 

Mrs. Hatch was going about her work 
with a frown upon her face, that her city 
boarders concluded was in consequence of 
their tardiness, but which was habitual. 
Life to her was a dreary waste, and every- 
body poor dying mortals. Funerals and 
camp-meetings were a godsend. To hear 
sinners consigned to eternal perdition by 
wholesale, and neighbors to the grave, gave 
her afresh opportunity to groan and sigh 
for days afterwards. : 

Jay attempted an apology for being so 
late, bringing as an excuse the fatigue of 
the journey of the previous day. > 

“Jt haint nothin’ tu me if ye choose 
tu lay s bed and miss the pootyest part of 
the mornin’, and eat a cold breakfast in- 
stead of a warm one. The loss is your 
own, I’spose ;” and the rattling of the shin- 


_ing milkpans she was washing in a sink at 


the other end of the kitchen effectually 
drowned any reply her new boarders might 
choose to have made. 

“* Nancy,” called she, ‘ be you goin’ to 


_churn this mornin’ ?” 


‘(Yes marm,” came in smothered tones 
from the regions cellar-wards. 

“Cause if you had jest as lief, Jeff can 
do the churnin’ while you make some green 
currant piesa. T’ve got tu mold up this 
here bread. It’s gettin’ tu light.” 

The gentlemen finished their breakfast, 
while Mrs, Hatch and Nancy arranged 
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their plans for the day, and gladly betook 
themselves away from the discordant tones 
and unpleasant topics. As they strode 
down the verdant mountain’ path, with 
fishing-rods upon their shoulders, Jay 
broke the silence with: 

“IT mean to ask Mrs. Hatch if she wont 
give me my breakfast in a napkin and per- 
mit me to find some mountain retréat 
where I can eat it, for Pl be blessed if I 
can endure the constant rasping of ‘her 
voice; and, besides, who wants to see atid 
hear the movement of all ‘the squeaking 
cog wheels of their domestic machinery ? 


if Iam to have rhubarb and greén‘enirant - 


‘pies, I should enjoy them just as well if 
Mrs. Hateh didn’t inform’ us how they were 
to be made.” 

The two young ceubenan had sought 
_this secluded mountain farmhouse for a 

quiet home during a couple of ‘the hottest 

“summer months. Fishing and seclusion 

” being their object as well as the fine scen- 
ery, both being artists, each proposed se- 

“Ieeting some view and’ "Copying it for the 
fall exhibition. — 

When they returned to a late dinner, 
they found, to their astonishment, ‘their 
“ room in the most immaculate order, and! a 
* few days later had each chosen‘the subject 
" for their-picture-and worked steadily. 

Jay Canfield had ‘selected a view of the 

old house (from a higher élevation) nestled 

‘Gn’a sea of green, with its‘barns and gran- 
aries beyond, its broken straggling “fences 

“and moss-covered stone walls, ‘and‘ one 

» day ’as he and his companion were return- 
ing from ‘sketching they caughta glimpse 

of Nancy ascending one of the mountain 
paths. 

“That girl'hag not a bad figure, deapite 

her ill-fitting gown,” ‘said Harry. ; 

“No, nor a bad face, save for its pallor 
"and immobility of feature,” returiied Jay. 

“Let me see. We have’ been hére’ ten 
days, and I believe I -have not heard her 
utter a dozen words, and f am positive she 
never smiles. Sucha grim’ cold face one 
rarely sees in so young @ person. Then, 
too, ber bair would’ be - beautiful: upon 
another head—as the poet has it: 


“8 ‘Brown i in the shadow and golden in the sun.” 


“Yes,” replied Harry, “if in place of 
stretching it straight back and knotting it 
-into’an ugly wad at the’ back; ‘she would 
-letit ripple and “wave as it should‘and as 
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it wants to do, it would be very fine 
indeed.” 

The smallness of their bed-chamber, and 
the quantity of luggage they brought with 
them gave little room for work, so the par- 
lor was offered to them gruffly by Mrs. 
Hatch, at her husband’s request, and here 
they spread their drawings and gave 
touches to their pictures when the day 
Was too hot or showery to be abroad. 

Once upon returning they surprised 
Nancy, dust-brush in hand, standing oppo- 
site the easel upon which was the unfin- 
ished picture of Jay. So absorbed was 
she in the contemplation that she did not 
notice his entrance. Thinking, in her ig- 
norance and uncultivated taste, that she 
would of course see nothing but beauty in 
the most conimon daub “as well as this 
effort, he said: 

“Admiring my picture, are you, Miss 
Nancy ?”? : 

She turned a flushed -and startled ‘face 
for an instant upon him, while her steel 
gray eyes flashed at his patronizing tone 
‘and manner. 

“No sir,” she returned, shortly. 
not admiring‘ your picture.” 

“O, indeed! “Will you be so good as'to 
tell'me why you! do not like it?” “:And 
there was a touch of sarcasm in his tone. 

“Tt is too green.” 

“It is at least true to nature. The old 
house is almost s#tallowed up by its Wréath 
of sutrounding foliage,” 

“Nature isn’t always beautiful, and ‘the 
view at this season is one of its ugliest. I 
‘like it with the neutral tints of autumn. 
Then it would make a: lovely picture, or, 
a’ a witter scene, cold and bare, like‘some 
lives, without a winning attribute or single 
attraction. But—” . 

As if suddenly revollecting herself she 
again flushed up to the temples, and with 
downvast eyes stole from the room, leaving 
Jay Canfield rooted to the ‘spot with cha- 
grin and surprise. Upon relating the epi- 
sode afterwards to Harry, he said: 

‘Who is‘this plain country girl who 
talks of ‘neutral tints,’ and learnedly 
compares desolate lives to a dead white 
winter scene? Really, her words were 
eloquent, earnest and grammatical, and 
her voice low and not unmusical.? 

‘*Some priticess in disguise, no doubt,” 
laughed Harry. ‘You may go in raptures 
if you Will, because the girl does not talk 


ea 
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bad grammar like her dismal relative in 
the kitchen, or because she may have a bit 
of common sense wrapped up in that unde- 
monstrative, frigid body ‘of hers. But as 


for myself, I beg to be excused from even 


the ghost or shadow of interest in the rus- 
tic maiden. The fact is, she is not my 
- style.” 

But, in spite of his friend’s raillery, Jay 
found himself constantly watching Nancy 
as she moved about her work; her face 
shaded by a great sunbonnet, so that he 
could hardly ever ecateh a glimpse of it 
which had revealed its self-experience, and 
was' almost beautiful when bending over 
his picture. She seemed more than ever 
to shun every one, was intent upon her 
work, rarely ever speaking, and’always ab- 
sorbed and moody. , ; 


“Pm notin the vein for anything but— 


idleness,” said Jay, one day, “ *80 suppose 
We go fishing ?” 

Warry acquiesced, and they were soon 
threading the shaded paths of the coveted 
trout stream. They had often observed a 
more obscured trail than the one they 

: “usually followed, and as it also led down- 
“ward ‘and toward their destinaiion, and 
‘being in an exploring mood, they aban- 


‘doned the old and well-tried one for the | 
new. But after a half hour’s walk they . 
. found themselves, to all appearance, asfar  —” 


from the fishing-grounds as ever, and near 
‘some rnde habitation. 
shut in'asmall garden, with a little cabin 
-keeping guard over the smal) domain. 
Everything was weedy and overgrown, A 


deep deil or ravine was between them and | 


the epttage, the foliage about deuse, and 


they were looking for some means of cross- 


ing the stream (which at some periods’ ‘of 
‘the year must have held brawling waters), 
when titir:attention. was arrested by the 
_ approach of some one, and both instantly 
recognized Nancy of the Hill Farm. 
She came along with her peculiar light 
’ swaying and easy motion, which eveu Har- 
Ty admitted was grace2ul, despite the hoop- 
less gown which clung to her. Unconscious 
of their presence, she "paused upon the 
very edge of the chasm, and, reacliing up, 
‘caught the limb of an overhanging willow, 
and with a sudden spring, landed safely 
upon the opposite side. 
Jay Canfield and his companion held 
their breath az she accomplished the dan- 
gerous feat, saw her enter the cottage, and 


A straggling fence : 


‘I am ‘goné, as [ know you will ?* - 


presently come out again, leading an old 
Woman whose gropiug manner and trem- 


‘bling shuffling steps proclaimed her to be 


blind, Placing an easy-chair in the shade 
of a giant butternut which towered over 
the little dooryard, Nancy seated her help- 
less companion, and began to adjust her 
cap and smooth her hair, and make other 
little alterations in her toilet. 

Harry was just about te step forth from 
his concealment and ask of Nancy the di- 
rection to the brook they were in search 
of, when Jay interposed with: 

“Pm tired. Let us rest fora few mo-~ 
ments.” And he sank upon a half-decayed 
log. 

“Pm agreed,” responded Harry, ‘espe~ 
cially as we have: the unexpected vision of 
Nancy in the’ new roleof a Sister of 
Mercy.” 

“2 couldn't come'eartier,” said’ Nancy, 
pinning the white hatidkerchief in neater 
folds about the neck ‘of the old ‘woman; 
and then seating ‘herself’ at’ her feet;' she 
continued, * "There: wa3 more’ than ‘usual 
to do. It was baking-day, and--Aunt: Bet 
‘sey cross and’ provoking. "And “J cannot 
spend too'thuch time out here, for I -must 


*get‘back before tea-time, and ‘your bed re- 
‘quires making; dnd ‘something ‘must be de- 


‘What shall it‘be?”” 
“O Miss “Nancy, ‘Iét it’all go. “When 
Sition‘comes home ‘he will git, ap'some- 
thing. “You just'talk to me° every Bléssed 


‘vised for your stpper. ” 


“minate. ‘O, how L have louged to’ seé you, 
“deary !? 
“sought the seft brown hair of the girlat 


“And her trembling old ‘dnd 


her feet with a reverential and caressing 
touch. 

“Do you knéw, Mrs. Buel, that coming 
to see you every day is the only pleasant 
event in my life, and [ shall miss it ‘when 
Aud she 
took te old and wrinkled’ hands in her 
own fine and flexible ones. 

**Gone?” repeated the old woman, ina 


subdued’ whisper. 


“Yes, gone, miy dear Mrs. Buel. I am 
really going away, at last, but not until 
you aze'cared for, “1 have already secured 


‘the services of a young girl, whom I will 


pay as long as she remains with you.” 
“May Héaven bless you, my dear Miss 


‘Nauey! if you will be happier I ought to 
; submit cheerfully, but— 


Springing to her feet, Nancy exclaimed, 
“with a voice almost harsh and disecrdant: 
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“Happy? How often have I told you, 
Mrs. Buel, that there was no such thing as 
happiness in the world? It is a miserable 
cheat and delusion. I hate the very term, 
and any human being who professes to be- 
Neve in or enjoy it. They are hypocrites 
and liars?’ 

Her attitude was that of a tragic queen 
—her glance went over and beyond the 
worn face and sightless eyes raised with 
mute depreciation to her own. 

“When I think of it,” she continued, 
apparently speaking more to herself than 
her companion, “when I think of what 
the world calis society—the silly women, 
eagerly believing young girls, whose suuls 
are wrapped up in the gewgaws of fashion, 
and the conceited puppets dancing about 
them in masculine attire, whom they fancy 
possess hearts—the creatures who in a 
year after marriage neglect and disgust 
their wives, who. must still ever wear the 
smile of happiness upon their faded faces, 
like withered flowers upon a corpse, I can 
scarcely restrain my feelings. Talk to me 
of happiness! [tell you it is but anempty 
sound—a tinkling cymbal. The whole 
world may go on in its mad dance after the 
will-o’-the-wisp they cajl happiness, but as 
for myself, 1’ll seek misery and the wretch- 
ed for companionship, Were Aunt Betsey 


less dismal and woebegone—less unhappy | 


than she is, I would not have made her 
home mine. And were you, Mrs. Buel, 
less an object of commiseration, with the 
blank sightless life before and around you, 
I should uot be bere now. I tell you mis- 
ery likes company.” 

During the jatter part of the speech her 
attitude lost its frigidity, and seemed to 
melt, as it were, while her voice softened 
from its hard and metallic ring and high 
pitch, and sinking again to the feet of 
the old lady, a pensive expression rested 
upon her face. 

“Sing tome, my poor child. There js 
rest and happiness in heaven, thank God. 
Sing me something of that land.’ 

Dropping her hands into her lap and lift- 
ing ler face upward, looking beyond the 
towering forest trees, Nancy sang “Bear 
me away on your snowy Wings,” with such 
richuess of voice, such pathos of accent 
and mauner, as to bring tears to the old 
sightless eyes, and to others she wot not of, 
on the other side of the little chasm. As 
she concluded, she arose and entered tha 


cottage, and began her work of preparing 
for the comfort of the helpless old erea- 
ture and her husband, who labored all day 
upon the Hill Farm, 

Feeling very like culprits, Jay and Harry 
stole away; and when fully out of sight 
and hearing, Jay broke the silence. 

“‘Yfeel as if I had been witnessing a 
fine tragedy. What do you think of this 
girl now?” 

“ By Jove! you are right, old fellow. She 
is, indeed, no common person, and the 
world and fashionable life nothing new to 
her; though I can’t conceive why she 
should settle down as a drudge here.’? 

“There have been some dark passages, 
ay, and bitter ones in her life.” 

**She is an enigma I don’t care to solve. 
The voice of a nightingale—the talents of 
a Siddous, and the tastes of a washer- 
woman are incongruities I cannot reconcile 
with my ideas of a lady or womanly refine- 
ment.” 

After this Jay ceased almost entirely to 
work upon his picture, and lay idly about, 
apparently reading, but in reality endeay- 
oring to catch astray glimpses of Nancy, 
who was, as usual, shrouded in her sun- 
bonnet. And one day, as the young men 
returned from a tramp over the hills, 
Mrs. Hatch seemed more cross and dismal 
than ever, 

‘You'll have to take things arter this 
about as ye kin catch it, I reckon,’ she 
groaned. ‘‘Naucy up and leftall of a sud- 
dent.” ; ; 

The gentlemen not only expressed: their 
surprise, but looked it, 

‘Yes,’ continued ber husband, as he 
seated himself at the supper-table, “sho is 
a queer creatur. It’s jest about a year 
ago siuce she lighted down, or rather up, 
here. She is my sister’s only darter, and 
was born in some heathenish country—I 
disremember where—but believe it w 
France.” ? 

“She is your niece, then?” ventured 
Canfield. 

“Yes, and her mother was 8 great scol- 
lard before her, and married above her 
family, and went over to the old world and 
lived and died there. Her child, Nancy, 
she tells me, travelled for years with her 
father. She was educated in a convent, 
and to my mind, that’s what makes her se 
queer.. She gaid that her mother told her 
that my Betsey had the anhappiest disper- 
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sition she ever knowed, and if yer believe 
me, she said if ’twant for that she would 
never have sarched us out.’? 

“Is her father living » 
Harry. 

“Don’t know. She said he was dead ter 
her, and that’s all I could find out. ‘She 
had lots of money, but that didn’t make 
no difference, She wanted to larn todo 
all kinds of housework, and wanted to stay 
and work for her board, and a right smart 
hhand she proved.” 

“ That’s what yer ace sayin’,’”? snap- 
ped Mrs. Hatch. “You never took inter 
account the baiches and batches of bread, 
pies and cakes she spiled afore she larned 
anything; and now, just as she got ter 
bein’ useful, she ups and leaves, Never 
tells a budy where she is going, nuther.” 
Aud she set the black earthen teapot down 
With aslam that threatened its utter de- 
struction. 

Days passed, and life at the Hill Farm 
grew unbearable. The pastry which had 
always been so delicious from Nancy’s 
hands was miserable, plainly showing that 
she had improved-apon her aunt’s receipts. 
And added to many other discomforts were 
the constant fretting and grumbling of Mrs. 
Hatch. Jeff, the boy of all work, now be- 
came the object of her continual wrath, 
and Fay Canfield, having lost all interest 
in painting and trouting (with his friend 
Harry) sought other scenes. They were 
among the earliest to return to the city, 
and soon were engrossed with its business 
and pleasures, although Jay constantly 
dweltupon Nancy of the Hill Farm as he 
saw her at the cottage of the poor bling 
woman, and sleeping or waking he was 
haunted by the sad and exquisite song she 
sang s0 divinely. 

One evening he attended a fashionable 
party. As he entered the elegant and bril- 
liantly-lighted parlor, he was conscious of 
a flood of melody rising and swelling in 
waves of sound delicious and intoxicating. 
A lady sat at the piano, dressed in a robe 
of rich gray silk, lavishly trimmed with 
costly lace. Bare jewelry was sprinkled in 
her soft bright wavy hair, and upon her 
white and shapely hands. A knot of gen- 
tlemen had crowded about and almost hid 
her. Yet Jay caught atone glimpse all 
the details of the exquisite form and attire. 
Ducouscionsly, and as one in a dream, he 
drew near, At that instant the song 


questioned 


ceased; the lady arose amid the thanks 
and plandits of her surrounding admirers, © 
and turning with a haughty inclination of 
her head, walked away, leaning upon the 
arm of the host. Then Jay recognized 
Nancy of the Hill Farm—though as unlike 
that personae as a butterfly to a grub—so 
much for surroundings, and dress, and 
great power of acting. 

Later in the evening he stood before her 
receiving a formal introduction to ‘“ Miss 
Bethune, ?? and the next moment they 
were promenading. The unpleasant pause 
was first broken by the gentleman saying: 

“Dare I claim an old acquaintance in 
Miss Bethune?” 

“Tf it is worth your seeking, 
Canfield 2? 

“I think it is, as I learned to respect and 
nevere you in a humble situation.”? 

“ Twas particularly unhappy, and wished 
to find the most honorable and at the same 
time wretched home, and the experiment 
was a success.” She laughed, as she spoke, 
revéaling, what be had before noticed, 2 
rare set of teeth. 

‘As they parted that night be received 
permission to visit her. She was staying 
with some friends just then, but expected 
soon to go South for the winter. Jay’s 
infatuation was complete, and the one 
visit became many, and at last, upon a 
propitious occasion, he found himself with 
his heart in his hand at her feet. The 
pale troubled face of Nina Bethune. (as. 
her friends called her) grew very rosy as 
he pleaded his love. 

“JT am not worthy this honor,” she said, 
feelingly. “Thad thought my heart was - 
dead, and every hope blasted. ’ But one | 
short year ago, if any one had predicted 
that I would even have listened with pa- . 
tience to the vows of man, I would have 
laughed the idea to scorn. “But you have 
won the remnant of this heart of mine; 
and after you have heard my story, if you 
still wish to link your life with mine, I 
consent.” 

She told him of her eiaseenlent to one 
who had proved false even at the last mo- 
ment, while she stood in her bridal robes 
and with her brow covered with orange 
blossoms. The guests came, but no be- 
trothal. At that very hour he was being 
whirled away with another as fast as steam 
could convey them. He had eloped with 
one of her most cherished and intimate 


Mr. 
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friends, Added to this overwhelming 
trial and mortification was the. marriage 
of her father—her only parent, to a woman 
vain and capricious, and who at, once be- 
gan making her-life wretched by her jeal- 
ousy and petty persecutions. In conclusion, 
she said: 

“Lresolved to leave my father’s home 
before the influence of his wife had quite 
annihilated his love. I had money and 
position, but having drank deep of the 
bitter eup of sorrow and disappointment, 
until my very nature seemed to have 
turned to gall, I could not endure society. 
Its hollow pretences aud harsh criticisws 
were intolerable. Remembering to have 
heard my sainted mother speak of her 
humble relations of the Hil! Farm, and of 
the unhappy disposition of the wife her 
brother had married, the strange fancy 
seized me to seek them and find refuge 
and rest in their quiet home. I found 
pleasure in their monotonous life. Its 
drudgery took me out of myself some- 
what, though 1 was conscious of a growing 
and morbid hatred of everything human 
save those who suffered like myself, either 


mentally orphysically. I discarded every- 
thing I used to delight in—thought myself 
dead to things of. beauty forever—and 
luved to dress in the coarsest and most un- 
couth garments until you came, bringing 
with you the.odor of the worid [had ab- 
jured. The retinement, so striking by 
contrast with my relatives, and. the sur- 
roundings, once more allured me, and 
discontent crept in with the ghost of past 
memories, and Aunt Betsey and her home 
grew intolerable. So I left and dashed 
ouce more into fashionable life, and Fate 
--white-handed and inexorable Fate— 
that goddess of joy and sorrow, has drawn 
our lives together, to be united, if you 
will, for I am powerless to resist—for—I— 
J— = 

““What?”. questioned Jay, holding 
tightly her two pretty hands within his 
own as she faltered, with her voice sinking 
into a low aud sweet whisper. 

“I fear L have learned to love you.’ 

“Enough,” he exclaimed, folding ber 
to his heart, ‘ Heaven bless you, darling. 
Henceforth it shall be my joy to make 
your life bright and happy.” 
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NAN'S PELARGONIUM. 


BY AUGUST BELL, 


CHAPTER I. 


A youna girl ran up the broad stairway to 
Nan’s room, her hands full of fragrant white 
daffodils. 

“Pm coming right in, dear,” she called out. 
“Thave something sweet here to make you 
wake up.” 

“Tm not asleep,” safd Nan, reaching for 
the flowers, But the daylight was shut out 
of the roota by yellow damask curtains, and 
Nau Van Lew herself lay among soft pillows 
on the sofa, still in her pretty embroidered 
eamisole, her halr half unbound, with last 
“night's pulls and powder not yet brushed out 
of it, 

“Tt is like a dream-palace in heral? ex- 
claimed her Cousin Gertie, “You dont 
know how bright the stn is outside, and, 
only think, I found these daffodils blooming 
out in that mite of a grass plot behind the 
house. It does seem so good to see a flower 
growing tn the city, You dear, dear little 
white datfodits ?? 

“Put them in tho vase, Gertle, do)’ said 
Nan, twining her pretty hands above her 
head, as if she were tired of everything. 
“Did you see the splendid bouquet I brought 
from the party last night? Look nt it, if you 
want to; it’s somewhere there on the dress- 
ing-table.” : 

“QO Nan, who pave it to you?” asked Gertie, 
caressing tho camelilas: and rosebuds, ad- 
miringly. 


“Pm sure I don’t want to remember!” 
said Nan, wearily. “I belleve it was Captain 
Darrell; he was the first gontloman I met as 
Icame from the dressing-room.” 

“Who danced with you, Nan? ‘and how 
many times did you dance? Do tell me alk 
about it,” pleaded Gertle, with the enthusi- 
astic curfosity of sixteen. 

“ Reach me my card of engagements then,” 
said Nan, rousing a Httle; “there itis tied 
up with white ribbon, Well, first was the 
Portland Fancy, and that I danced with 
Captain Darrell, of course. I couldn't do less, 
because of the bouquet. He's such an indo- 
lent, handsome, flattering fellow, 1’m sure I 
hopo he don’t mean half he says. Before I 
hardly knew it I had promised him at teast 
two dances at Mrs. Bocrge’s party to-morrow 
evening, And that’s such a bore, to be 
engaged beforchand, It makes it look so 
marked, just the thing I want to avold, 
What's the next on the card, Gertie?” 

"Galop quadrilie,”” sald Gertic, all eager 
interest. “These poncil marke are blurred 
sol can't read them, but it looks like Mr, 
Dimock’s name.” 

“ Just so,” replied Nan, half smiling; “you 
have seen him here toe dinner. He's fifty 
years old, and quite fine-looking, you know, 
besides the charm his fortune gives him. Ho 
is rather stout, but I believe he dances all 
the better for {t. He took me down to sup- 
por, too, and saw that I had plenty to cat, 
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which is more than half of them do. Ono 
gots hungry dancing tilt midnight, Gertie,” 

“The noxt was the Caledonian,” sald Gor- 
tle, studying tho card, 

*© yes, that I danced with young Roberts, 
a duty dance, because he was son of the 
hostess, And isu’t the next a polka redowa? 
Harry Meado was my partner in that, and, 
Gertie, he’s perfectly lovely In the redowa, 
T'd rather dance it with him than any one L 
know, except, of course, dear old Phil, if he 
were here, O dear!” 

“O Nan,” said Gertie, quickly, “ dtd you seo 
any of his family? did they say anything 
about him?” 

“Yes, his two sisters were there, Rosy and 
Maud. How Maud Stevens does flirt! I 
cowldn’'t get near her, but Rosy and Ehada 
little talk in the corner, and she says they 
haven't heard one word from Phil yet, and 
they are afraid something dreadful has hap- 
pened, Only think, Gertie, four long months, 
and they used to hear by every steamer, Of 
course, [ don’t want to show how much I care, 
and I know Rosy thinks I’m heartless, for 
right in the midst of our conversation up 
came Captain Darrell for a waltz I had prom- 
Ised him, and I had to smile and be as gay as 
possible, and go whirling off in his arms.” | 

“Q Nan, Iam so sorry, How hard it is!” 
murmured Gertie, who was the most sympa- 
thetic of confidantes. 

“Ah, but that isn’t the worst of it,” said 
Nan, with a darkening face, “Uncle had ma 
in the brary yesterday fora full hour, while 
you were out walking, and told me pretty 
plainly that all he invited you and me here 
to live for, was to get us well settled in Hfe. 
As I am oldest, I must go first, and he scokted 
well because I had let the winter pass with- 
out being engaged. Of course, he wasn’t 
really wrathful and threatening; you know 
the odd joking way he has of putting every- 
thing; but there was a determined look in 
his eyes that made me feel he was in earnest 
beneath ital, He says if I don’t choose some 
one else in less than a month he will tell Mr. 
Dimock he may havo me and welcome, He 
likes Mr. Dimock, you know, thinks he's such 
& substantial man, and so forth, I dow't 
know what to do, Gertte. Pm half worrted 
to death. If I cotld only hear from Phil! 
But there, thore’s no use fretting; perhaps he 
és a flirt, and don’t care a pin for mo.” 

“O Nan,” sald Gertie, fmpulsively, “don’t 
ever feel that way. Phil will come back, and 
you will marry him, and it will all come right.” 


Nan asiniled a little wearily. “You're Just 
at schoolgirl age, Gertle, and all the romances 
you read “ conie right” inthe end. If I wera 
a three-volumed novel I should expect to go 
through everything and end in happiness. 
But real living along from day to day isa 
different thing. Thate myself for lying hero 
in this nerveless way. If I get up and dress, 
Gertie, will you go to walk with me? I wish 
we could walk, and walk, and keep on walk- 
ing till we got to California, or somewhere!” 

“Tf shoes only wouldn't wear ont,’ said 
Gertie, looking atthe roughened toe of her 
boot. “PH tell yott where we'll go, Nan; 
let’s go to the greenhouse, and look at all 
the plants and flowers, You don’t know 
how polite the gardener fs, and it is such a 
lovely place, [ want to buy some pausy 
roots, too, and it will be such a good oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Very well,” repited Nan, springing up, “I 
will go, and have a quiet morning, atid forget 
all about Uncle Ben and Mr. Dimock. I 
niean to forget everything for once, and niake 
believe It is all coming right. 0 be ready in 
ten minutes, Gertie; run aud get on your 
hat.” 

In half an hour more Nan Van Lew, in 
her dainty walking suit, with her bright- 
eyed young Cousin Gertie, went leisurely 
along the main street, enjoying the fresh 
spring air, and the budding beauty of the 
trees, which were just beginning to show 
their tender green leaves, 

A tall elegant gentleman passing ‘lea tho 
other side of the street raised his hat to Nan, 

“Who is {t, Nan?” asked Gertie. “Ife fs 
very handsome, but I don't ike his looks 
exactly. Ile don't look as if he would be in 
earnest about anything.” 

“Maybe not. That's Captain Darrell, Ger- 
tie. But here, isn’t this the turn we take to 
reach your greenhouse?” 

“Yes, is just around the other corner,” 
said Gertic, taking the lead now. “There, 
wo are Just comlug in sight of it. Just sea 
all those terraces on the side hill, and imag- 
ine how beautiful thoy will bo next summer 
—one brilliant blazing mass of flowers! I 

«know just where the ribbon beds aro to be, 
and where all the diferent colors of phloxes 
will be set. Those mounds are full of gladio- 
lus bulbs. Wont they be splendid In July 
and August, Nan? Mr, Wray told me just 
how he had grouped them, when 1 was here 
last tine.” 

“Ts Mr. Wray tha gardencr?” asked Nan, 
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smiling. “You and he seem to be oxcellent 
felends, Gertte.” 

“O,ho is very kind to me,” sald Gertia, 
frankly; “and he scems like people I used 
to kuow at home, before I came to live with 
uncle, Allour friends earned their own Hy- 
ing one way or another, and they seemed 
atraightforward and honest, just as Mr. Wray 
does. When unclo’s visitors come they make 
me feel awkward and frightened, but peoplo 
Jiko Mr. Wray put me perfectly at my ease,” 

“Spoken like a champion, Gertie! satd 
Nau. “But hore we are at the gate. Is that 
your Mr. Wray there in his shirt sleeves, dig- 
ging holes in the ground ?” 

“Yes: ha always does the transplanting,” 
answered Gertie, “Let’s go along up tho 
path, and I will speak to him.” 

The young man looked up from hls work 
as they approached, and greeted them with o 
pleasant “good-morning, tadies.” Ie wag a 
young Scotchman, with a shrewd, kindly 
face, who made a science of his business, and 
loved his flowers as if thoy wero friends, 
Gertle’s enthusiasm for his greenhouse pets 
had made him better acquainted with her 
than with his customers generally. 

“May IT take my cousin all around the 
greephouse, Mr. Wray?” asked Gertie. “TI 
want to show her your beautiful plants, and 
I want to get two or three roots of pansies, 
to blossom till summer in my room. I can’t 
have any place fora garden, you know, but 
they will live In the window, wont they, if I 
put them in great boxes of earth?” 

“O yes,” replied the gardener, “only you 
must not give them too much heat, nor pet 
them too much. I will give you a plenty of 
rich soil around the roots. If fave them hero 
in a hotbed, and you can take your choice.” 

“Ot Of exclaimed Nan and Gertie, both 
in delight, as ho led them to the corner where 
the pansies were, and lifted the glass frame 
from over them. ‘hey were in full bloom, 
great beautiful things looking right up in the 
face of the sun, of every shade and tint, 
from the deepest purple-black, through all 
the varieties of bronze and golden, royal pur- 
ple, blue and Javender, down to pearly-white, 

“Only ten cents aptece,” said Gertie, con- 
gratulating herself that she had half a dollar 
in her purse. “I can take five, Come, Nan, 
help me choose them.” 

They wore quickly chosen and set asido, 
a black onc, a golden one, a brilliant purple 
with © yellow eye, a white one, and one of 
rosy iilac, 


“You have tho choicest varieties there,” 
sald Mr. Wray. “I will bring them to your 
house this afternoon, They are too heavy 
for you to carry now.” 

“Q, and then perhaps you will show me 


‘how to set them out!” exclaimed Gertie, 


woll pleased, white Nan arched her eyebrows 
and scanned the young gardener with a quiz- 
zical air, as if to see and ridicule any advan- 
tage he might take of Gertio’s familiarity. 

Ho colored very slightly, not at Gertie’s 
words, but at Nan’s look, and turning aside 
opened the greenhouse door for them to enter. 

Nan’s mood changed when she entered 
there, among the rows npon rows of flourish- 
ing plants, most of them in bloom, fragrant 
aud beautiful, The great pure calla liltes, 
the spicy carnations, the brillant varieties of 
goraniums, the primroses, and fuchsias, and 
lovely monthly roses—they could not fail to 
reach a warm corner in her heart, which was 
really a true womanly one, when fashion was 
not playing pranks with it. 

“How much better it is, after all,” she 
thought to herself, “to have one’s business 
auiong plants and flowers, and to be con- 
stantly with them, than to live in barracks, 
and go on dress parate, Hke that flirting 
Captain Darrell, or to be always thinking of 
bales of cotton and dry goods, like Uncle 
Ben aud Mr, Dimack, or to be forever chang- 
ing and fickle, likeHarry Meade.” 

And then with a sigh she thought of Phil 
Stevens. He was always manly and awbl- 
tlous; he was an engineer, and trained his 
thoughts to grapple with rocks, and moun- 
tain ranges, and river beds, There was somo- 
thing in that that seemed splendid to Nan, 
but she did not dare to think long about it, 
ho was so far away. Le might be dead now, 
for no ona heard from him, at all, There 
was terrible suspense and pain in thinking 
of Phil Stevens now. 

“What beautiful new flowers theso are!” 
she exclaimed, suddenly turning her thonghts 
to the broad shelf of plants before her. 

“They look Uke bushes of pink and rose- 
colored pansies,” sald Gertie, “Seo, thoy 
have just the pansy marking, just that bright 
air, as if they were faces looking at you, 
But the green leaf is like a geranium, Is it 
a geranium, Mr. Wray.” 

“They are pelargoniums,” ho replied, “ of 
the geranium family, but differing from tho 
plants usually called by that name, I have 
twelve varieties hore; you seo how they dif- 
for in size and color? 
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“T really think I must have one,” said 
Nan. “Idon’t care much for flowers usually, 
but these take my fancy. Now, here fs one 
I like very much; the flower is not so very 
large, but it is a beauty!” 

“Phat is the Duchess of Devon,” ala the 
gardener; “it fs fragrant, too, and the only 
sweet-scented pelargonium that we have.” 

And he pinched off a leaf for Gertie, that 
she might get the perfume. 

“Just think how geraniums blossum,” 
said Nan; © pretty nearly all the year round. 
And'‘I suppose these do the same. I should 
like this Duehess of Devon, Mr. Wray.” 

“ Tinust not mislead you,” he said, smiling; 
® they are related to the geraniums, but they 
do not bloom so freely, This plant will go 
on blooming now for a season, till June, 
maybe, but then the blossoms will stop alto- 
gether, and it will simply rest and grow till 
the year comes round to another spring,” 

“T don't know a3 I mind that,” said Nan, 
pleasantly, “It is a way we all have. No 
one can be blooming and beautiful the whole 
time, year in and year out. I sympathize 
with the Duchess of Devon. I will take it, 
Mr. Wray.” 

“Shall I bring it to you with the pansies ?” 

“Ono. Iwant to take it myself; the pot 
{s not very large. I can carry it easily, you 
see, and now it is mine, I want it at once.” 

And she took her unwonted burden into 
her hands. 

“T almost wish I could carry my pansies, 
too,” said Gertie, impulsively. “But you'll 
bring them up soon, wont you, Mr. Wray, 
and show me how to set them out?” 

“Yes, indeed, I will,” he answered In a 
prompt friendly manner, that made Nan 
think again with some amusement, how 
good friends her cousin and the young Scoteh 
gardener seemed to be, 

“Who would have thought of my guing 
out and buying a pelargonium this morning 2?” 
Jaughed Nan, gayly, as they walked along tho 
street homeward. “I never knew there was 
sucha plant in exigtence before. But it is 
lovely, and 1 mean to get a great deal of good g, 
from it. It will be a relief from constayt 
dress-making, and party-going, and husband- 
hunting, and bitter vanities, ta wateh these 
little buds come and ‘grow into blossoms. 1 
mean to give myself a vacation from worldli- 
ness while the pelargonium blossoms, and I 
realize more now, Gertie, how you feel about 
your daffodils, I shouldn't wonder if flowers 
were little angels!” 


CHAPTER II. 


“War's all this? What's all this?” ex. 
claimed Mr, Benjamin Van Lew, coming 
noisily into the library, whero Nan stood, 
“Who rang the door-bell and came In a few 
minutes ago?” 5 

“Tt was the gardener from the greenhouse, 
uncle,” said Nan; “he brought some flower- 
roots for Gertie, and I believe he is in the 
dining-room now setting them out for her in 
those big green boxes sho is always carrying 
from one sunny window to another. I have 
bought a plant, too, Uncle Ben. Look at it, 
and see how pretty it ts.” 

“Flowers wont clothe you, flowers wont 
feed you,” grumbled Mr. Van Lew, coming 
nearer. “ What fs it, a dandelion ?” 

“A Duchess of Devon pelargonium, uncle,” 
sald Nan, langhing. “You don’t appreciate 
it; see how full of blossoms it is.” 

“Vlowers fade, they all fade,” said her 
unele, testily; “it don’t blossom forever, does 
it?” 

“O no; it has only its little season,” satd 
Nan, lightly, “and I'm going to have wine, 
tua, uncle, l'vo just made up my mind about 
it, and I’ve set myself a boundary, As long 
as this plant keeps on blossoming I’m going 
to be just as free and happy as I can, and 
not think anything about settlements, or 
husbands, or any such things, If any one 
proposes to me In the time, I'll reject him 
without a moment’s hesitation, no matter 
who he ist ‘There, that’s my declaration of 
independence, unele; and you'll let mo have 
my way about It, wont you?” she added, 
coaxingly. 

“Ttisa singular proposition—a most sin- 
gular proposition,” said her uncle, looking 
rather nonplussed, =“ Pray how long will the 
thing blossom, Miss Nan ?” 

“Only till June or thureabouts,” sald Nan, 
with a little pathetic quaver in her voice; “it 
is not a long respite, uncle. Please not talic 
to me about marriage any more till then.” 

Her unele’s face suddenly cleared of its 
perplexity. 

1] will agree to this extraordinary propo- 

sal, Nan, if you on your part will agree to 
mine, that is, if you will promise to accept the 
first offer of narriage made to you after the 
Jast bud has blossomed.” 

And he thought to himself that ho would 
take good care from whoin that offer should 
come. Mr. Dimock should not want for a 
friendly hint at the right moment. 

Nan hesitated, but a sort of desperation 
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urged her to make tho promise, It could 
not be worse then than now, she thought, 
and In this time between, this golden inter- 
yal of freedom, some great good fortune 
might happen to her, something might come 
in to save her, 

it Very well, Uncle Ben,” sho said, at longth, 
dreamily, as (Cher heart was looking tute the 
future, “I will take my few months, and 
have all the peace I can in them; then, when 
the last blossom comes on the pelargonium, I 
will take youradvice, Iwill do as you wish.” 
But in her heart sha hoped that when the 
time came it would find him gentler, 

So the quaint compact was made, and Nan 
tried to dismiss care and to take heart of 
hope. It seemed such a long time before 
summer, before the pelargonium would cease 
viooming. If Phil Stevens wero alive, they 
would certatuly hear from him in that tine, 
she thought. 

Meanwhile, the young Scotch gardener in 
the dining-room was setting out the pansies 
for Gertie, aud giving her curlous bits of in- 
formation about the flowers he had seen in 
other countries, 

* “He'll be sending in a bill for lessons in 
botany, confound him!” muttered Uncle Ben, 
as he passed the open door, 

But Mr. Wray did not stay long after his 
work was done; and Gertie was soon calling 
Nan to see how beautiful and glowing her 
pansies were in their new bed in the sunny 
window. 

A week later Nan and Gertie were arrang- 
ing themselves for the last “sociable” of tho 
season, here had been a set of these so- 
clables, lasting through tha entire winter, 
held first at one house and then another, 
and this final one, with her unecle’s consent, 
Nan had reserved for herself to give. So, as 
it was to be in the house, Gertio was to join 
in it too, thongh her time for parties had not 
regularly come. 

Nan was sitting in a lovely fauteuit before 
the mirror, having her hafr dressed, when 
Gertie camo softly in with two elegant bou- 
quets, and latd one in her cousin’s hands, 

“O, how exquisite!” exclaimed Nan. “ But, 
Gertie, who sent them? Jf it was Captain 
Darrell or Mr. Dimock, I wont enrry one of 
the flowers. Dm free to do as I please about 
such things now. 
before I set my heart on these rosebude.” 

O, you needn't refuse them,” said Gertle, 
good-naturedly, “Mr. Wray sent them. I 
went down to tho greenhouse to get some 


Tell me quick, Gertio, 


geranium leaves and smilax, and when he 
found it was for a party, ho cut me these two 
beautiful bouquets. Wasn’t he kind ?” 

“Very kind,” sald Nan, dryly; “now make 
haste, and get your hair curled, Gertie, It 
is almost time for our guests te come. I 
heard the bell ring Just now.” 

A pleasant voice came through the cham- 
ber door, which stood ajar, and startled them, 
A bright young face, with golden hair wreath- 
ed with forget-me-nots, peeped in. 

“Why, Rose Stevens!” exclaimed Nau. 
“Where did you come from ?” 

*O, Teame early,” laughed Rose, “so as to 
have papa’s escort. I thought you wouldn’é 
mind Jetting me in now. Maud is at homo 
with a headache; she can’t come.” 

“Wave you heard anything from your 
brother yet, Miss Rose?” asked Gertie, who 
was leaving the room, but stopped in the 
kindness of her heart to put this questton, 
because she knew Nau must want to know, 
and yet might shrink from asking. 

“Not a word,” sald Rose, shaking her head 
sadly, “Isn’t it strange? In November ho 
was in Sacramento, and wrote su cheerfully 
about his prospects, and how ke expected an 
appointment in the new railroad survey 
among the mountains, And not a word 
have we heard since.” 

Nan’s hand shook among her flowers, but 
she mado no remark. Tow could she show 
all her feelings, even to Rose, since there had 
been no real engagement between her and 
Phil? nothing more than what some people 
might call a flirtation, only to the actors it 
had been too sweet, too Intense for that. 
Aud then at the last, with such a leok in hig 
eyes of love suppressed, Phil had come fora 
sudden good-by, and sald he must go out into 
the world and win a fortune, and prove him- 
self a man, before he could ask for the gift he 
most desired on earth. But people did not 
know that; they did not know any reason 
why Nan’s heart should beat faster at the 
mere mention of his name. 

Tho sociable was a success that night, the 
gayest and best of the season, everyboily said, 
and Nan did the honors like a little queen. 
Thero was an airy grace and freedom about 
her that distinguished her more than usual, 
and the guests felt it. 

“Confound ft all! thought Captain Dar- 
re}, stroking his mustache, “I don't feel 
half so sure of her liking me,as I did at Mrs. 
Roberts's party. I wonder if Dimock is com- 
ing in ahead of me, after all!” 
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Tie aid not know the finer influences at 
work in Nan's mind. 

“J don't like any of tho other girls half as 
well,” he muttered, looking disconsolately up 
and down the long parlors, “Perhaps the 
pretty Nan doubts me, and wants moro devo- 
tlon. I can be devoted enough, if that’s 
it.” 

And away he went to hover around her 
in all the intervals of the dances. Thero 
was an airy coldness in her manner that 
piqued him and lured him on, From tiie to 
time he left her, but only to return again. 

“A flower for your thoughts, Captain Dar- 
rell!” said pretty Rose Stevens, lightly, as 
she came upon him at one time, half hid by 
a curtain, staring gloomily outof the window, 

Ilis ever-ready gallantry: made him turn 
with a smile, : 

“ Would you really give ma a forget-me-not 
for my poor thoughts?” he said. “It is such 
a genuine faithful little flower, you know.” 

“JT never pay counterfeits,” she replied, 
with a blush and a laugh. 

“Well, give me the flower first. Now I 
will tell you. Iwas thinking of the hollow- 
ness of the world, Miss Rose.” 

“0, there js no such thing,’ she answered, 
gayly, willfally misunderstanding. “ Tho 
world is full of firo in the centre, you know. 
Just like a great many people, who are 
warmer at the heart than we give them 
eredit for.” 

“J'l give it up,’ ho said, laughing, “if you 
will dance this redowa with me, and not be 
cold-hearted.” And, a3 they whirled gayly 
away together, he thouglit to himself, “ May- 
be Miss Nan Van Lew will be more gracious 
when she sces that Iean get along without 
her” 

But Nan who was watching them only 
siniled behind her fan. Sho understood it 
all perfectly, and was delighted. She ex- 
changed whispers with Gertic, who had just 
Joined her, breathless from the dance, and 
they both laughed. But the laugh ceased, 
and a flush ‘mounted to Nan’s brow, as Mr. 
Dimock, who had just arrived at that lato 
hour, approached her radiantly, and wih 
his compliments begged her acceptanee of 
the singular but elegant bouquet he held in 
his hand, 

It was composed entirely of pelargoninm 
blossoms of every shade, varying from the 
deepest purple and crimson, through all the 
rosy and pink tints, to white, and to tiny 
vivid scarlet clusters, 


Nan felt provoked; she was sure her uncle 
had betrayed her, but sho answered, sweetly: 

“What a very unusual eboice, Mr. Dimock! 
Pray, give them to Gertie, here, sho will ap- 
preciate them so much better than I.” 

“O no, I am suro they suit yau best,” 
insisted Mr. Dimock, blandly; “it {s ah un- 
ustial bouquet, I admit, but It means a great 
deal, Miss Van Lew, Jt means a great deal.” 

“JT don't doubt it,” said Nan, throwing it 
carelessly on a chair beside her; and seeing, 
to her great relief, that Harry Meade was 
coming to claim her as n partner, she rose 
gayly, and floated off in the graceful dance, 
Mr. Dimock, nowise disconcerted, remained 
talking with Gertie, who was both amused 
and embarrassed. 

So the evening passed away. 
hour, as the guests were departing, Nan 
overheard a gentleman asking Mr. Dimock 
if anything had been heard of young Stevens 
yet, and Mr. Dimock said no, there was no 
news at all of that shiftless young man, and 
probably never would be. 

Nan set her lips firmly, and looked at the 
pelargonium bouquet with a frown. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tne spring passed gently and softly by, 
with its sweet sunshine and Its fragrant air, 
its budding trees and its carly flowers, Ger- 
tio’s pansies flourished and bloomed in splen- 
dor, and hee windows became yet more full 
of plants, fur every few days there was some- 
thing new added from the young Scotch- 
man’s greenhouse, and he had given her, 
besides, some roots and cuttings that would 
do well even in the narrow shaded garden 
plot. So Gertlo hat grown to be quite a 
gardener, and went singing about among her 
books and flowers in perfect content. But 
Nan was not contented, and did not go about 
singing; she waited and watched, and felt as 
if one by one the walls of defence were 
crumbling down, 

One morning she came down stairs earlier 
than usual, and breakfast not being ready, 
thought she would go Into the library and 
water her pelargonium, and put it In the 
sunniest spot. Her Uncle Ben was there 
before her; sho saw him ag she opened the 
door, bending over the plant, counting Its 
buds and blossoms. 

“Are you in such haste?” she asked, with 
a grain of bitterness. 

“Aha, niecol” ho exclaimed, rubbing his 
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Ata later . 


hands merrtly. “Summer is at hand, you 
know, ahd I wanted to sce how soon wo 
might expect a wedding in the family.” 

Nan turned her glance upon the pelargo- 
nium; there was one claster left on which 
all but two of the buds had blossomed, rich, 
rosy, pluk and beautiful. 

“At least there are two buds to bo waited 
for,” she said, laughing recklessly, and feel- 
ing as if it really did not matter much now 
what became of her, since Phit Stevens was 
dead or had forgotten her. 

«What are you talking about?” exclaimed 
Gertie, coming gayly into the room. “ Flow- 
ers? O Nan, you must como and look at 
my morning-glories !” 

“ Flowers, nothing but flowers!” sald Uncle 
Ben, testily. “You ought to hire out to 
work in folks’ gardens, Gertrude; your hands 
aro actually getting brown already. Ilowever, 
I don’t know os it makes any difference how 
they look for a year or two to come.” 

Gertie blushed, and did not tell him, as she 
might have dona, that aho expected to go to 
tho greenhouse that very afternoon, to take 
lessons in the mysteries of potting plants and 
setting out cuttings in sand. Nan was too 
much engaged with her own troubles to no- 
tice what Gertie did, so the light-hearted girl 
pursued her flower studies unmolested, with 
tho wise young Scotchman for a teacher. 

Two days after this the last bud on tho 
pelargonium opened and displayed its crim- 
son leaves to the sun. The probation was at 
an end. 

“OQ little flower, if you had only known, 
you would have been good and waited a week 
longer, wouldn't you?’ whispered Gertie, 
bending over it, and feeling very sorry for 
her poor pretty Cousin Nan. 

‘True to the moment, that very’ moraing 
Mr. Van Lew gave Nan a letter containing 
Mr. Dimock’a proposal of marriage In due 
form. 

“Pye given my consent at once,” he sald, 
triumphantly, “aud you must have your 
tyes’ atl ready when he comes for it this 
evening, Nan. He fs going to do the hand- 
some thing by you, too, you silly girl; splen- 
did settlements and all that. Yow'll live like 
a queen, Now do tako your good fortune 
graciously, and be thankful.” 

Poor Nan! there was little thankfulness in 
hor heart as she hurrled away to her own 
room, and, throwing herself down apon the 
sofa, wept bitterly. 

«J'd run away,’ advised Gertle, defiantly, 


“Vd beg my bread from door to door, before 
Yd marry him!" 

“O Gertie!” sobbed Nan. “If I only knew 
Phil was alive and that he cared for me, I 
could resist to the last, even if Uncla Ben 
killed me. But if Phit is lost to me, I don’t 
care what happens to me in the miserable 
future. I might as well marry Mr. Dimock, 
I suppose, as to be wretched any other way, 
and wretched I should be In any otber case. 
At least, he would not treat me so very badly, 
and maybe I could make things better for 
you, Gertie, so that by-and-by, when your 
time to love comes, you wouldn't be foreed 
to marry any one you hated.” 

Gertie blushed a vivid scarlet, but Nan, 
with her face buried in the pillows, did not 
notica it, 

“Tdo wish thero was something I could do 
for you,” safd Gertic, after a little pause. 

Nan roused herself, 

“ There Is one thing you might do, though 
it is really useless, I know. Suppose you 
take back that book and pattern I borrowed 
of Rose Stevens, and ask to see her herself, 
and then before you come away manage to 
find out If they have heard anything from 
Phil. There might have been some news 
this very morning—a letter, a telegram. 
And it would be so dreadful to have gone too 
far before I found it out.” 

“T'll go this minute,” sald Gertle, promptly; 
and hurrying on her hat and cape she went. 

It was all to no purpose; Nan felt that, 
even before she saw the sober disappointed 
face back in her door, with no news to tell, 

“Rose saya her father despalrs of ever 
hearing from him again, and now, that the 
last steamer has arrived without any news, 
they all feel that it is hopeless.” 

Nan turned her faco wearlly to the wall, 

“ Qo away now, Gertie,” she sald. “I shall 
not go down to dinner. Tell Uncle Ben I 
am not well, but hope to bo better by evening. 
If anything happens como and tell me; but 
there wont anything happen!” 

And so Gertia went down, and left her 
alone In her unhappiness. 

Tho morning passed Into afternoon, and 
the hours of the afternoon were wearing 
away, and atill Nan stald up In her room 
alone with bor bitter thoughts. 

Suddenly, ike a burst of sunshine, the 
door opencd, and in came Gertie, her face 
radlant, bringlog carefully in her hands tho 
hoavy flower-pot with the pelargonium. 

“What fs {t?” exclaimed Nan, starting up. 
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“OQ Nan,” cried Gertie, joyfully, “ there ts 
another cluster of buds coming out on the 
pelargonium! such little tiny baby things we 
none of us ever noticed them. Just see. O, 
only think of it, it will be at feast two weeks 
befora they are grown up and blossomed, 
You know I had to go down to the green- 
house this afternoon, and while I was talk- 
ing with Mr. Wray, he asked me why I 
looked so sad, For I was thinking about you 
and Phil all the time. Well, I didu’t tell 
him exactly what the trouble was, but gave 
him to understand there was a great wager 
depending on the pelargonium blossoms, and 
you and I were afraid wo had lost it, for we 
had watched the flowers every day, and the 
Jast one bloomed this morning. He smiled, 
and said maybe it wasn’t so bad, after all, for 
that very often when one thought the plant 
had entirely done blooming, there would 
come oue or tivo late clusters more, after all. 
And so—and so—well, you seo, ho had some 
roots to bring up here for me, and when we 
reached here I took him into the library, and 
he looked so knowingly down in among tho 
leaves, and sure enough, there he found 
these little tiny buds coming! Only two or 
three, but they give you time, Nan; as much 
asa fortnight more, at least. Aren’t you 
glad? and isn’t {ts blessed pelargontum ?” 

“T accept it a3. good omen?” said Nan, 
eagerly examining the plant. “Wouldn't it 
bo wonderful, Gertie, ifa way should be pro- 
vided for me out of all this trouble, even 
yet?” : 

« Just like a splendid poem,” assented Ger- 
tle, “And now, what are you going to do 
with Mr. Dimock’s offer?” 

* Refuse it, point blank!” said Nan, spring- 
Ing up, and going to the writing desk. 
“Uncle Ben and he are finely caught now. 
Lhad permission to refuse every proposal of 
marriage until the pelargontum ceased to 
bloom!" 

“O, how oxciting it is!” exclaimed Gertio, 
whose young heart was ready to be thrilled 
by the slightest touch of romance, 

Unele Ben's rago and Mr. Dimock’s disap- 
pointment, when they learned how fate Jad 
outwitted them, were inexpressible. It was 
only when Mr. Dimock asked {f thera was 
anything in the terms of the curlous compact 
‘to make a second offer impossible, that Uncle 
Ben's good humor returned, 

“That's it, that’s it!" he exclaimed, with 
a laugh. “Nothing was said about that. 
She can’t get away from a second offer, and 


we'll watch well for the moment to make {t, 
Dimock, eh, old fellow!” « 

All this Gertle heard and faithfully report. - 
ed to Nan, who laughed at first, and then 
grew serious as she thought that perhaps, 
after all, she was only prolonging the strug- 
gle, and the same Inevitable defeat would 
overtake her at last, though she escaped it 
now. 

And so indeed it seemed as the weeks wore 
away. Iler uncle grew triumphant again, as 
the tiny buds on the pelargonium raised 
themselves, and began to show the hidden 
pink of their petals. Gertie was in despair, 
and Mr. Wray had no more hopes to offer, 
As for Nan she seemed gloomily indiflerent; 
she felt as if the last throw had been made 
aud there was nothing more to risk or lose. 

It was at this time that Rose Stevens called 
with an important face to announce her eu- 
gagement to Captain Darrell, The gallant 
captain, discomfited by Nan's rebuffs, and 
flattered by Rose’s friendship, had begun 
what he thought a flirtation, but which had 
ended in his falling desperately in love with 
the pretty, good-natured Rose who had liked 
him from the first. A more radlantly happy 
pair of lovers could nowhere be found, 

Nan listened to the story with sincero 
pleasure, mingled with a litte amusement, 
and gave her congratulations most affection- 
ately. She was glad tosce Phil’ssister happy 
even if she could not be happy herself. 

“ And now,” said Rose, wistfully, “I wish 
you were as happy as I, dear Nan!” 

Nan was touched by this; the unwonted 
affection from Rose moved her; she had no 
weapons of pride or reserve against Phils 
sister, and before she knew It she had half 
confessed how unhappy she was, and how her 
uncle’s wishes distressed her. Rose could 
not understand it at first, 50 little by little the 
whole story of the pelargonium came ont, 
and then the fact that the last blossom would 
surely be out some time to-morrow, 

“And I may as well give up fighting 
against it,’ said Nan. “ After alt, there is no 
one on earth now that loves me excepting 
this poor Mr, Dimock, Perhaps it will bo as 
well go as anyway.” 

Phil’s namo was not mentioned by either 
of the girls, but Rose felt sure in her Inmost 
heart thatif he had only lived to come back 
to them, Nan would not now be in this stralt. 
But there was nothing she could say, and so 
at last she kissed Nan sadly and went away. 

The next day came, Uncle Ben sald at 
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breakfast, with a rather malicious smile, that 
that bothersome flower would certainly be 
quite open by noon, and he should bring Mr. 
Dimock home to dinner, so Nan had better 
put on her prettiest dress, and be agreeable. 
Then he went off whistling, to attend to 
some business down town. 

Nan and Gertie went with a sort of tragic 
solemnity into the library to wateh the un- 
fulding of the pretty pluk flower. Ie was 
more than half open—standing there in the 
sunshine it would take but a few minutes to 
become a perfect blossom, 

Suddenly Gertie lef the room, and Nan 
glaneing from the window, and secing Mr. 
Wray coming up the steps with his hands 
full of flowers, smiled sadly, and thought 
how easily her cousin had deserted her, 

It was while Gertie was still standing at 
the door talking with Mr. Wray, that tho 
Stevens’ carriage drew up by the pavement, 
and Rose’s sweet face looked out of the 
window. 

“ Has the pelargonium bud blossomed yet, 
Gertie?” she asked, as Gertie ran down to 
hear what she had to say. 

“No, but {t will in less than five minutes!” 
said Gertie, and then added, “Isn't it too 
bad! Poor Nan sits watching it in tho 
library ?” 

“ Just intimo then! Hurrah!” shouted a 
glad manly voice from Inside the carriage, 
and then the door opened, and out leaped 
upon the pavement a tall, sunburned, hand- 
some young fellow, who, without stopping for 
another word, dashed up the steps, into the 
house, aud fnto the library where Nan sat 
tremulously watching her flower. 

“QO, Nan, Nan, my little darting!” he ox- 
claimed, catching her in his arms, “ it isn’t 
all in vain that I have worked and toiled for 
you, and come back to you at last, is it, 
Nan?” 

“Phil, Phil, O my love, I thought you were 
dead!” said poor Nan, really belleving for the 
first moment that she was dreaming, and 





CONENUNE A. 
a) 
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then sinking in perfect happiness upon his 
breast. The last rosy petal of the pelargo- 
nium flower unfurled iu the sunshine and It 
was a perfect blossom, 

Outside Gertie was clapping her hands in 
Joy, while Rose looked on smiling from the 
earringo, : 

“He came last night, at midnight, in the 
steamer,” said Rose, beginning to explain at 
Inst. “And he has been away off down in 
Mexico where the wars and revolutions were 
going on all the time, That’s why we got 
no letters; he wrote them often enough, but 
the mails were continually being destroyed. 
Wasn't it dreadful! But he got into some 
flratrate speculation there, and has made 
heaps of money, so it is all right now. O 
Gertie, Gertie, how splendid it is!" 

“And now he will wako her the first 
offer!” exclaimed Gertie, In an ecstasy, “and 
the dear blessed little pelargonium has been 
the saving of her, after all!” 

Mr. Wray was looking on in smiling amaze- 
mont, and as Rose at last drove merrily 
away, Gertle took him into her confidence 
and told him the whole story, Gertle and 
Mr, Wray were by this time on most friendly 
terms, as you may judgo from the fact 
that ho kissed her there in the hall, and 
whispered: 

“Tvs almost as sweet a romance as ours, 
isn’t it, pet? And what wonder-workers the 
dear Bowers are?” 

*“Uncele Ben found himself completely check- 
mated when he came home to dinner, bring- 
ing Mr. Dimock with him, but the latter 
gentleman managed to console limself with 
the reflection that a wife so untoving would 
never have made him happy. 

So at Inst all went well, and the marriage 
bells were rung for Phil and Nan, 

The next blow to Mr. Benjamin Van Lew 
was Gertie’s engagement to Mr. Wray, but 
his words availed no more than the idle wind, 
she married the man of her choice and never 
repented it, 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH, 


CHAPTER I. 


DISTANCE does not lend enchantment to 
Elmwood, On the contrary, it is not until 
you step in the very dooryard, under its trees, 
that you discover its charms. It is a highly 
comfortable, quaint, old-fashioned place, with 
a latticed poreh, heavily laden with bitter- 
sweet, an old grape-vine clambering over one 
end, fovt-paves running from the low gate 
across the grassy yard to the open door, 
where a fine dog often lies twitching his ears 
at the flies. 

Within, the dark wainscotted rooms aro 
cowfortable and cool on the hottest days, 
On the window-sills there are pots of red 
roses. Great portraits hang about, The 
apartinents have plenty of ancient mahogany 
furniture, with a good share of stullud 
rocking-chairs, 

The outersouth door, under the grape-vine, 
opens into a square hall where the rack for 
guus and fishing tackle is usually filled ducing 
the sporting season. When the pines mur- 
mur in the balmy wind, and the hay is down, 
at midsummer, Ehnwood fs much visited by 
the Cheritons’ city friends, 

Several years ago Mrs, Cheriton and her 
only daughter sat at work, one day, in one of 
the white, low-studded chambers, 

The elder lady was a well-preserved, hand- 
some, black-haired woman, and her daughter 
was like hor in many respeets, Olive Cheri- 
ton had the same regular features, the sime 
polished ivory forehead, the same eyes and 
hair. Both women had a look of social dis- 
tinction which had acerued from several 
years’ life in the fashionable world and a 
twelvemonth of foreign travel. Though born 
and bred at Elmwood, Mrs. Cheriton, marry- 
ing early, had gone to New York, where the 
natural emulation of her disposition, tact and 
good conversational powers enabled her to 
soon take rank among highly cultivated and 
wealthy people. Though, after the birth of 
her children and death of her husband, she be- 
came reduced in means, and was forced to re- 
tire from the fashionable city to her old home, 
she still maintained the social associations 
she so highly valued, and made the tour of 
Europe in company with some of her metro- 


politan acquaintances, while Elmwood became 
a regular summer resort for the city friends 
of the family. 

Under these circumstances, it was, perhaps, 
remarkable that so fine a woman as Olive 
Cheriton was engaged to so ordinary a man 
as Tom Dyle, only son of Commodore Dyle of 
New York. But Miss Cheriton did not covet 
a talented husband, while possession of a city 
residence had become, she declared, “a 
necessity of her nature.’ So Tom Dyle, with 
his brag, brutal temper, and brilliant expecta- 
tions, had no difficulty in obtaining the 
promise of handsome Olive Cheriton’s hand. 
The young lady seemed satisfied, and her 
friends, one and all, were delighted with the 
match. 

Olive was at work on her own wedding 
garments, for the Cheritons were obliged to 
observe economy in their domestic duties. 
A table was strewn with linen, cambric and 
Inces, and Mrs. Cheriton had her lap full of 
snowy embroidery. 

“What do you want on this under-waist, 
Olive? lace or an embroidered edge?” asked 
Mrs. Cheriton. 

“Trim it with the embroidered edge Vieve 
Harwich sent out by Alf. It was very good of 
Vieve to send me such lovely trimmings. 
Alf is a little soft of Vieve, I think,” said 
Olive, stitching away steadily. 

“The Harwichs are a good family,” said 
Mrs. Cheriton, thoughtfully. ‘ 

“Carriage coming!” cried a harsh voice, 
and a tame old African parrot walked sedately 
into the room. 

“Go back to your perch, Redeap,? com- 
manded Mrs, Cheriton, shaking her finger at 
the bird, who paused on the door-mat and 
surveyed her attentively, with his head on 
one site, 

“There is, mother. Redeap has told the 
truth for once,” said Olive, listening to the 
approaching sound of wheels, 

The parrot climbed to the window-sill. 

“Carriage coming!” he eried, again, a3 a 
buggy rolled up to the gate. 

Mrs. Cheriton, huddling her lap of em- 
broideries, ran to the window and peeped 
through the shutters. 
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“Olive, come here! It is—it certainly is 
the commodore!” 

Olive hurried to her mother’s side. 

“Yes, it’s Tom’s father. low do I look, 
mother?” 

“A little too flushed. You had better 
bathe your faco before you go down. Don't 
change your dress; a cashmere dressing- 
gown is what a lady should wear in the morn- 
ing. I hope Bridget will show him into the 
south parlor. I will go down and meet him. 
Be ready when I[ send for you. And now 
pray do be gracious, Olive—for you know all 
Tom’s expectations depend on pleasing his 
father.” 

“Of course,” replied the young lady, lavish- 
ly dashing cold water upon her crimson 
cheeks, at the washstaund, while her mother 
hastily arranged her headdress and went 
down. 

A square, florid-faced, white-headed man 
was just taking his seat in the pleasant south 
parlor as Mrs. Cheriton tripped down the 
stairs. In an instant she had saluted the 
commodore with the most profuse cordiality. 

“So these birds of ours think of mating?” 
said the old gentleman, when the subject of 
conversation became Tom and Olive, 1 
have never seen Miss Cheriton, but if she 
resembles her mother, I shall be proud of so 
beautiful daughter-in-law.” 

“My daughter is said to resemble me,” said 
Mrs. Cheriton, genuinely pleased with the 
old sailor’s hearty manner, “T will send for 
her, and let you judge for yourself.” 
~ “Pray do.” 

The next moment Olive entered the room. 
Unlike most dark women, she looked well 
in daylight. The commodore advanced 
and raised the slender, jewelled hand to his 
lips. 

“T am certainly delighted by my son’s 
choice, Mrs, Cheriton,” he said. 

Then there was nothing to do but to be 
sociable and have dinner, to the fresh viands 
of which the commodore did ample justice. 

“Thave but hal€done my errand yet,’ he 
said, eating cherries. “Tom commissioned 
me to bring Miss Olive to Beach Bay, a little 
place at which I have spent part of the sum- 
mer, for a season or two. If the young lady 
consents to go, he will meet her there. The 
socicty is good; she will meet the Harwich, 
also. I should be very happy to take her 
down to-morrow In my carriage, if she 
pleases, The distance is but about twelve 
niles.” 


As the commodore evidently wished it, 
Olive concluded to go, The next morning, 
seated beside herexpectant father-in-law, she 
rolled away seaward, to the great satisfaction 
of her mother, who went on with her hem- 
ming, tucking and basting of the wedding 
paraphernalia, unassisted and uncomplaining, 


CHAPTER II. 


THREE days after Olive Cheriton’s arrival 
at Beach Bay, her brother Alf, hearing that 
the Misses Harwich were at the Spring 
House, came down. He was a gay, sunny- 
haired fellow, as unlike his sister as possible. 
Vieve Harwich was a generous and noble 
girl, but her younger sister Lora was tho 
most artful little flirt in Christendom. 

This young lady was pacing the porches, 
one morning, when ‘fom Dyle’s stanhope ap- 
peared on the beach. ‘Ton was giving Lady 
Bess a constitutional. 

If there was one direction more than 
another in which Lora Harwich’s inordinate 
ambition aired itself, it was in taking posses- 
sion of other girls’ lovers. No sooner did she 
eateh sight of Tom Dyle whivling across the 
beach in his new carriage, than out fluttered 
her snowy handkerchief. 

And beeause the girl looked ravishingly 
pretty in her morning dress of rose-colored 
ecambrie, Tom turned Lady Bess’s head 
towards the house. Ile drew rein, looking 
at her attentively, as she stood smiling at 
him. 

“What do you want, Lora?” 

“What do I want? Why, a ride in your 
new stanhope, of course; what else could I 
want?” asked Lora, 

Away she flew for her hat and shawl, 

She was seating herself elaborately beside 
Tom, when Miss Cheriton and her sister 
Vieve came out upon the porch. . 

Bowing jauntily, and pulling in her pink 
skirt from the wheel, Lora cried: 

“Good-by! we are going to the spring. 
Now, Tom!” 

Olive Chériton nodded with an indifference 
that was entirely assumed, and this was not 
the first time that the little coquette’s high- 
handed audacity had annoyed her. But of 
late, since Olive’s engagement with Tom Dyle 
had become public, Lora had plied her skill 
in other directions. She was petite, and a 
well known flirt; Olive scorned to acknowl- 
edge such a rival—yet Lora’s efforts always 
stung, since they were made publicly and 
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provoked comment. She knew that Lora 
Tiarwich was engaged, and did not want 
Tom Dyle, yet it was not pleasant to have 
people remarking that Tom wanted Lora, 
So as the piquant face and pink dress whirled 
across the lovely beach towards the spring, 
where people from the island hotel—many of 
them New Yorkers of her set-—were saunter- 
ing and gossiping, Miss Cheriton’s dark 
brows contracted. 

“ Good-morning, ladies!” 

She turned. 

Bland, suave old Commodore Dyle stood, 
hat in hand, ‘Though a little gouty, the 
commodore always took his morning stroll 
most blithely. 

“A day that dawns so auspiciously for me 
must be a pleasant one,’ he said, bowing 
again. . 

“But Tam afraid that it is going to be too 
hot for much enjoyment to anybody,” said 
Vieve Harwich. 

“ How cool the island looks off there in the 
sea,” said Olive, making an idle remark to 
conceal her mood. 

“Tt would be a fine day for visiting Shale's 
Island,” said Vieve. 

“Capital!” said the commodore, pounding 
the porch with his cane. “Good people,” 
turning to a group who saumtered out, “ who 
goes to Shale's Istand to-day ?” 

Ife pointed across the water as he spoke to 
a spot like an emerald in the blue water. It 
was a famous retreat for pleasuve-parties; a 
fine vineyard was upon it; people were en- 
tertained by the owner, Jacob Shall. People 
at Beach Bay usually visited {t once or twice 
during the season, but as yet our sojourners 
had not made the excursion. 

But a party was made up that morning. 
In an hour after breakfast the boat was 
brought down to the water’s edge, aud the 
company embarked, 

But in vain Olive Cheriton watched the 
beach fora sign of her lover's return. Mr, 
Dyle and Mis stanhope seemed to have taken 
a final departure, 3 

“Where is Tom 2” shouted the commodore, 

“Where is my sister?” asked Vieve 
Harwich. 

“Tush! don’t you remember? They 
haven't come yet,” said Olive, involuntarily, 

But everybody was looking around. 

“They have eloped,” laughed thoughtless 
Alf Cheriton, 

Olive gave him a covert look of threat. 

“Has Lora taken Tom off? asked tho 
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commodore, in a low voice, coming to Olive’s 
side. “Are those two up to their old tricks 
again?” 

“They have gone to the spring,” assented 
Olive, with a heightened color. 

“The deuce take that girl!’ growled the 
commodore, “Tere, Olive, this seat; I'l take 
care of you, Miss Colne, Miss Harwich; 
now, young men!” 


CHAPTER III. 


WnueEN the pleasure party returned from 
Shal’s Island, one pair of eyes, at least, dis- 
covered two figures seated cosily among the 
rocks, in the moonlight, 

“There is the boat!” cried Tom, jumping 
up and running down to meet the party as 
they came ashore. 

Miss Cheriton shut her white teeth hard, 
and then graciously accepted Tom Dyle’s 
arm—for the smaller figure stood poised 
among the rocks, evidently waiting his 
return, 

“Tad a good time, Olive?” asked Tom, 
evidently in the best of humors, “Wish I 
had got back in time to go with you; just my 
cursed luck to miss Shall's Island. “IIa, 
there’s Lora—I'll have to run back and get 
her off the rocks; that’s an awfully steep 
place where she is. Wait a minute!” And 
before Miss Cheriton could reply, he had 
plunged off, 

The lady’s manner was that of perfect 
nonchalance, but her mobile red mouth 
settled intoa hard line, The party strolled 
by her, going towards the house, and she 
waited, alone, 

At last Tom came back, Lora, laughing and 
chatting, hanging on his arm, and Miss Cheri- 
ton saw one or two of the company look back 
with mischievous eyes. Her face looked 
dangerous in the moonlight, but even Lora’s 
bright, sly eyes did not see that, and Miss 
Cheriton’s voice was unrufiled. 

“She shall not know her triumph,” was in 
Olive’s heart. 

Lora dropped Tom’s arm at last, with a 
petulant air, 

“She fs not jealous, after all,” she thought, 
“and this is getting very tiresome.” 

With that she ran up the steps of the 
Spring House to sit on the porch by her 
sister, and look pretty in the moonlight for 
the benefit of the other gentlemen. 

Tom Dyle had dipped his bulky figure 
and round head in the surf, the next morn- 
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ing, and was strolling complacently upon the 
beach when a messenger came to say that 
Miss Cheriton wished to see hin, 

“All right, Jacky.” 

But he took his own time for repairing to 
the house, and on entering Olive’s private 
parlor, all unaware, upon that young lady’s 
flashing eye and stern brow. 

“What the deuce—” 

“Sit down, if you please,” said Olive, with 
portentous politeness. 

Tom seated himself, heavily, and stared at 
her. 

If Miss Cheriton had been a phrenologist, 
or even if her observation of one Mr. Tom 
Dyle's idiosyneracies had been a little more 
sagacious, she would hardly have taken the 
course she followed; she had been at too 
much pains to captivate him to wish to lose 
him, But she was naturally imperious and 
very angry, and like most angry people acted 
with precipitation. 

“T wish to speak with you, Mr. Dyle,” she 
sald, in a hard, cold voice, “upon the course 
of conduct you have lately adopted. It has 
been offensive to me.” 

“ What the devil do you mean?” exclaimed 
Tom. : 
“When a lady is engaged to a gentleman, 
she has a right, I believe, to his attentions to 
the exclusion of others.” 

A light flashed over Tom’s amazed face, 
His black eyes, too, began to glow. 

“Mr. Dyle,” continued Olive, “your atten- 
tions to Miss Lora Harwich are improper 
and uncalled for. It is my right, as your 
betrothed wife, to request that they be 
discontinued.” 

“By Heaven!” broke forth Tom Dyle, “of 
all things deliver me from a jealous woman! 
Your right, as my betrothed wife? What 
the deuce do you mean by taking such a tone 
with me, Olive?” 

Miss Cheriton rose, white with passion. 
Though she had the right on her side, she 
should have known that Tom Dyle, angry, 
was not the man to see it. 

“You will please, in speaking to me, to ob- 
serve the rules of common politeness, Mr. 
Dyle," she said, curving her handsome lips in 
a sneer. 

The gentleman sprang to his fect, stamping 
in fury. Mephistopheles, with the advantage 
of finer features, could hardly have expressed 
the violence of his nature more profoundly. 

“D—n yon, Olive Cheriton! this wont do, 
No woman, Icast of all, my wife, assumes 


authority over me. If you don’t like my 
ways you have only to take some other fellow 
who suits you better. I wont stand in your 
way. But I want no more of your cursed 
impudence.” 

I have intimated that Tom Dyle was a 
vulgar man, Miss Olive Cheriton had known 
it, yet even she shrank from this horrible 
outbreak. 

“Do you wish to break your engagement 
with me, sir?” she asked, in a quict voice, 
yet with a white cheek. She wasa well-bred, 
dignified woman, and she had the charm of 
beauty and refinement. Dyle felt this 
through his brute passion, 

“You may do as you please,” he answered, 
flinging himself from the reom with an air of 
bravado, yet miserably conscious that he was 
not ready, in spite of all, to give her up. 

But Olive Cheriton did not know her ad- 
vantage. She stood wavering, after the door 
was shut, like a person who has received a 
fatal wound. Deadly pale, she stood, fora 
moment; then crossed the room and sank 
into a chair, For moments she sat, fixed and 
pallid. ‘ 

It was but a month to her wedding day. 
Tom Dyle had insulted, defied her. 

“Yet it shall be my wedding day,” she 

said, her face rigid with resolve, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


THERE was to be a ball at the Spring 
House that evening. The ladies, gathered in 
their extempore dancing hall, were busily 
engaged in adorning its walls with garlands 
of glossy oak leaves, among which wax candles 
were profusely placed. A few sprays of 
scarlet salvia, entwined with the oak, con- 
trasted with its deep green, and of this a 
magnificent centre-pieee was formed for the 
fresh white ceiling, 

Lora Warwich was already trying the 
polished oak floor, in airy polka flights, to 
which she in vain coaxed Tom Dyle, who 
sulked at a window. Miss Cheriton, among 
the others, moved around quietly, apparently 
oblivious of his presence, 

Suddenly she found her brother at her side. 

“Tan’t Vieve coming down to-night, sis?” 

“T don't know,” said Olive, absently, Ab- 
sently, but not unkindly or forbiddingly, and 
the golden-haired young fellow lingered and 
confided to his sister that it would be no ball 
for him unless Vieve Harwich was there, an 
avowal which he had been louging to make 
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to her for months, preliminary to revealing 
the state of his heart to his stately mother. 
Olive listened gravely. In truth, she was so 
oceupied with her own private meditations 
that she hardly heard what Alf was saying. 

“She is so beautiful and so good,” the 
young man ran on. “Not in the least like 
Lora.” 

“No,” said Olive, with a start. 

“She has such soft dark hair, and such a 
lovely disposition !” 

“ Yes.” 

“She has no idea how I admire her.” 

c No.” 3 : 

Olive must have been present only in the 
boty, or she could not have helped refuting 
this idea, and routing her brother's delusion; 
it was potent to every one that Alf Cheriton 
considered Vieve Harwich the embodiment 
of all that was charming, and the young lady 
herself could by no earthly possibility have 
been unconscious of the fact. 

“She sings so sweetly.” 

“She does.” 

“She dresses so beautifully.” 

“ Yes.” 

“She doesn’t approve of Lora’s flirting.” 

“Who?” asked Olive, suddenly, to her 
brother's utter consternation. 

At that moment a gentleman sauntered 
up, begging that Miss Cheriton would promise 
him the first waltz that evening, and Olive 
plunged into the subject of waltzes and 
quadrilles to the complete bewilderment and 
discomfort of Alf, who finally took himself off 
muttering. 

The gentleman who stood talking with 
Olive was Colonel! Colne of the cavalry. Tom 
Dyle watched them a while, then suddenly 
started up. : 

“Came, Lora,” said he, “let us go down to 
the beach.” 

Leva fluttered down the long room, and 
disappeared with him at the door. 

Olive saw them go down to the point where 
a row of pines flung a shadow on the rocks, 
and where the wherry of yesterday’s exeur- 
sion was pulling at its moorings. They 
entered, and rowed away in the gray sun- 
shine. 

In spite of this attention to herself, Miss 
Lora Harwich could not but discover that 
Mr. Tom Dyle was inwardly fuming. When 
she had solved the enigma, in her shrewd 
little head, she set herself to work to make 
the most of the situation. 

“O dear, Tom} any one might know you 
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were in love, you are so glum. Tom, you 
used to be such a splendid fellow among us 
girls! and now, since you have been engaged, 
we don’t get half a smile.” 

Tom pricked up his ears, 

“Tom, dear, you know we always liked 
ench other, and I am one of your oldest 
friends, ‘Tell me, now, are you quite happy 
in your engagement? Sometimes I think 
you are not, and then I almost hate that 
proud Olive Cheriton. I could forgive her 
for appropriating you if I thought she made 
you happy, but when IT see you gloomy and 
sad, as you have been all this morning, I ge 
quite in a passion with her. I do, indeed, 
Tom.” 

Now this was the way for a woman to talk, 
Tom thought. 

“Thank you, Lora,” he said, pulling 
slowly. 

‘Lora paused, then Nfted a reproachfal 
glance to his face: 

“ Yow like the old Tom you seemed then! 
I wish you weren’t engaged.” 

“If I weren't, wonkd you have me?” asked 
Tom, magnanimously. 

“T don’t know,” murmured Miss Lora, 
playing with her hat ribbons, 

There was another silence. 

“Do you like Colonel Colne, Tom?” asked 
Lora, nonchalantly, 

“No!” ‘Tom burst out, “he’s a dolt.” 

“The colonel is rather handsome, and 
dances finely. Cavalry officers always do, I 
believe. I think I have heard Olive say sv.” 

“And I dare say she cneourages him—this 
Colne!” sneered Tom, between his teeth. 
© She who accuses me of—” 

“What?” asked Lora, 

Tom did not reply, 

“Well, I don't think Olive Cheriton is 
eapable of devoting herself to any one per- 
son,” reasoned Lora, with a charming little 
air of confidence, 

“Don’t you?” asked Tom, 

“No,” said Lora, : 

Tom rested on his oars, and they floated 
with the tide. 

“T have known Olive Cheriton a long time, 
and I always said so,’ remarked Lora, 
pensively, 

Tom Dyle was just the man_to be easily 
beguiled by an artful woman. Never was 
one more easily flattered. His wandering, 
dissatisfied gaze was arrested by and lingered 
Approvingly upon the pretty little figure in 
the end of the boat. Lora wore a black 
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velvet sack and an algrette of scarlet feathers, 
She was a nice girl, certainly, always pleasant 
—never confounding a fellow with high and 
mighty airs, What a good wife she would 
inake. These pretty, sympathetic little 
women were the kind to be liked, after all. 

“You see, Lora,” said he, commencing to 
pull again, “Olive pitched into me to-day be- 
eause I was off riding with you instead of 
being at hand to attend her at the boating 
excursion, yesterday.” 

“Why! how were we to know that they 
were going boating? Iam sure the plan was 
mate very suddenly, and after we left!” 
replied Lora, with a surprised air of great 
innocence. 

“T know it,” answered Tom, gltoomily. 
“Olive made me so devilish angry that I 
didn't try to explain,” he continued, “She, 
nor no other woman, can’t try driving me, 
and have anything to brag of in that line. I 
guess she understands it by this time.” 

At this Miss Lora was convinced that there 
was an open rupture between the pair, As 
she turned her face away to look at the 
prospect she smiled. Her wicked black eyes 
fairly danced. 

“Well, don’t fret, Tom,” with a swect, little 
air, “It will all come right, I guess. You 
know Tam your friend, anyway.” 

Reciprocating this charming advance, Tom 
leaned forward, and imprinted a hearty kiss 
upon Lora’s red lips. 

But no sooner had he done so than arousing 
shout made him look around, The commo- 
dore was paddling expertly to land in a boat 
of the smallest dimensions, and Tom, in his 
inattention to surroundings, had nearly en- 
countered the little craft. 

Bending to the oars, he turned the wherry, 
secretly a little discomfited. 

“By Mars!’ muttered the commodore, 
padding away, “That's not right; that's 
not at all right! I shouldn’t think Olive 
would stand it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tur Spring House ball, that evening, was 
pronounced a success, Everybody seemed in 
spirits; the ladies looked beautifully. Miss 
Colne wore blue crepe, Vieve Harwich was 
angelic in pure white. Lora wore a beautl- 
ful little bodice of scarlet silk above skirts of 
snowy tulle, And Olive Cheriton, with 
hardly an ornament but the little silver comb 
which confined her coronet of silky ebon hair, 


certainly looked like a duchess, It was one 
of her oddities to wear black satin; she could 
certainly afford an oddity which usually 
rendered her the bandsomest woman in an 
assembly, 

The cornet sounded. The dancers gather- 
ed on the floor, Three consecutive times 
Tom Dyle danced with Lora Harwich, Olive 
gave Colonel Colne his waltz, then took Com- 
modore Dyle’s arm. 

“You are not well—you wish to go out in 
the air,” he said, seeing her pale face, 

She nodded. 

They went out of the room upon the long 
covered porches. The air was misty with 
rain. Out of sight of the lights from the 
windows, Olive burst into tears upon his 
shoulder, 

“There, there, poor girl! I see it all. 
Pray don't give wp so, my dear; you will 
inake yourself il Tom behaves shamefully, 
Come, come (the scamp!), don’t ery so, 
Olive, my dear; he isn’t worth it.” 

“What have 1 done—what have I done 
that he should treat me so?” sobbed Olive, 
burying her eyes in her lace handkerchief. 

“Tt’s outrageous, indeed! How a son of 
mine should treat a woman so I cannot con- 
ceive,” exclaimed the commodore. “ But he’s 
young, and don’t know the worth of the sex. 
When a man gets past forty, you don’t catch 
him at any such tricks. No, no.” 

“You are so goad!” murmured Olive, with 
the glimmering light on her chiselled features 
and rich sable dress, 

“Do you think so, pretty one? Well, if 
Jack Dyle is gray and gouty, his heart is in 
the right place where women are concerned, 
I guess. Now, my dear, wipe up your eyes 
and take a turn here in the fresh air, while 
we talk it over. When was the wedding to 
take place ?” 

“Next month.” | 

To think of a fine girl like you being left 
in the lurch so—it’s incredible! Why, when 
T first saw you L fairly envied Tom. Twas as 
foolish as that—old fellow that Iam.” 

“You? Could you care for me?” mur- 
mured Olive, in a tone of melancholy 
amazement. 

“1? why not? Do you think it is boys, 
only, that admire lovely women?” 

“T don’t know—but I should never think 
of crying for.Tom, if you—if you—” stammer- 
ed Olive, in most interesting confusion. 

«“Zounds, my dear! you have only to say 
the word, and on that wedding day you havo 
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fixed you are Mrs, Jack Dyle;? and the com- 
modore stopped abruptly, holding Olive’s 
hand, and looking excitedly upon her. - The 
young lady, after a thrilling pause, put her. 
arms around his neck. 

“0,” she sobbed, “you are so good! I 
never should have cried about Toi if I head 
thought you loved me.” ‘ 

Which was quite true. This was no mar- 
rying of the heir in prospective, but the 
fortune itself, 

“Now you must keep our seeret,” with a 
pleading air. “ ‘Tom must not know.” 

And the commodore readily promised, too 
bewildered by his good fortune to wonder 
why Tom must not know; and Olive, on 
being conducted to the hall, flirted conspicu- 
ously all the evening with Colonel Colne, 
Her success rendered her more than brilliant- 
ly beautiful, and as she danced, Tom Dylo 
forgot his partner, aud stood staring at her. 

The next morning, at lunch, it was an- 
nounced that Miss Cheriton had left Bay 
Beach. 


CHAPTER VI 


Tuovan somewhat taken aback by this 
movement on Olive’s part, Mr. Tom Dyle did 
not, as yet, comprehend the intentions of his 
lady love. 

“T tell you what, Lora,” said he, “if she 
expects me to follow her, she is mistaken, I 
guess when the wedding day draws near that 
she'll come to terms. The bridegroom is 
rather a necessary part of the programme, 
and Qlive’s too devilish proud to make a 
failure of the, thing. Rather tough for her, 
but it serves her right. She wont try bossing 
me again, I reckon.” 

But day after day passed, and no word or 
letter from Miss Cheriton. Tom was seeretly 
uneasy, but managed to appear cool. Lora’s 
little wicked eyes watched him maliciously. 

At length the seashore party broke up and 
returned to their several homes. 

On Tom's arrival in New York, his father 
announced his wedding. Tot broke into a 
round oath of amazement. : 

“Why not?’ asked the commodore, who 
was nursing his foot on a cushion, his gout 
being unusually severe in the fall weather: 
“T like women as well as you do, Tow, and 
I’m going to have one of my own.” 

“Who?” asked Tom. 

“Well, Miss Cheriton is a fine woman, and 
her mother js a fine woman; it’s a good 


family to marry into, I think,” replied the 
commodore, cunningly, 

He had been well drilled @y Olive, and un- 
derstood the situation, Jealousy (for his son, 
at least, was a younger man) made him an 
apt pupil. Of late he had reason to suspect 
that ‘Tom was not indifferent to Miss Cheri- 
ton. The young gentleman betrayed a rest- 
lessness of manner and a nervousness at 
the sound of her name that was somewhat 
significant. 

“So you are going to marry Olive’s mother? 
Zounds!? exclaimed Tom, looking excceding- 
ly astonished. 

“When is your wedding to take place?” 
was the commodore’s reply, as lhe eased the 
swelled limb a little, 

“The thirtieth of September,” replied Tom, 
though he winced a little at the question. 

“Just the day I’ve set upon! Very well, 
And now, Tom, I’m going te take a little 
hearty sleep, and don’t want to be talked to;” 
and having thus dismissed the subject and 
his son together, the commodore threw his 
handkerchief over his face and leaned back 
in his chair, preparatory to taking his“usual 
lengthy after-dinner nap. 

Quite confounded by this new develop- 
ment, Tom strolled out into the square to 
meditate over his somewhat involved pros- 
pects and smoke a cigar. The first person he 
saw was Alf Cheriton, He started, and ex- 
tended his hand. 

“TIow are you, Cheriton? Wow is your 
sister? Iave yon seen her lately ?” 

“Hardly, for a fortnight. Young ladies 
preparing for matrimony are usually fearfully 
busy and indifferent to the rest of the world, 
My Vieve is the only exception,” blisstully. 
“By George! that girl spends more on beg- 
gars than she'll ever spend for dresses. It’s 
astonishing how philanthropic she is!” 

Tom attended only to the first sentences, 
but he managed to say: 

“T suppose you are going to be married.” 

© Yes, at Christmas:” and Alf went on de- 
tailing his own happy prospects, to which 
Tom listened with ill-concealed impatience. 

If Olite were still employed in the prepara- 
tions for her marriage, she must confidently 
expect its fulfilment, and this thought—for 
he had of late been visited by several less 


‘pleasant ones—exhilarated him so that he 
- quite overlooked his resentment towards her. 
“But it was strange that uo letter came, In 


no way could he now quite reconcile her 
silence, The days were flying frightfully 
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past while he anxiously tried to solve this 
problem, 

‘Yom Dyle was ope of those people who are 
unstable in important matters while they are 
decided to obstinacy in small ones, Having 
taken offence at Olive, aud boasted that he 
world take no step towards a reconciliation, 
he would have sacrificed the best interests of 
both rather than yield this point. ‘This 
pertinacity of purpose showed courage, he 
believed. 

Lfe was almust crazy, though, by the time 
the wedding day arrived. For a while he 
had been wildly uncertain as to the course he 
had best pursue, but at length he decided to 
go to Elmwood, His father was to be mar- 
rled—it was his dufy to be present at that 
ceremony—and if he discovered that he, also, 
was expected, in the character ofa bridegroom, 
he should come off with flying colors, 
having gained his point without making any 
concessions, 

With his intentions in the most chaotic 
state he left the city in the early train, 

At Elmwood his father’s carriage stood be- 
fore the door, and he was welcomed in tho 
hall by Mrs. Cheriton. The Jady was in 
festive array. 

“You are late, Tom,” she said. 

“Why? Are you married?” he asked. 

“7?” in momentary amazement. “No, 
But Olive is, There! they are going. Pray 


excuse me! and quite naturally agitated, 
Mrs. Cheriton hurried away. 

The door of the south parlor opened. A 
company thronged out—feremost among 
them were the commodore and the bride, 
Olive Cheriton. She wore a pale, sheeny 
dress, and there were orange flowers in her 
bonnet. : 

The confused chatter of congratulations, 
and last words, and invitations smote, Tom 
Dyle like a blow. He stood bewildered a3 
Olive’s silk robes rustled out. A servant 
Tushing past him to open the door for the 
bridal party nearly knocked him down. 

Hardly knowing what he did, he sought an 
egress by another way, knocking down the 
fishing tackle, and slamming the door as he 
rushed into the fields. 

From a distance he saw the carriage drive 
away. 

“Sold, by Jove!” he exclaimed. 

He considered the matter twenty-four 
hours, then offered himself-to Lora Harwich, 

She refused him. 

In a transport of rage at the duplicity of 
women, poor Tom took passage for France, 
and was absent a year, 

When he returned, the commodore proudly 
exhibited a younger heir, and if Tom Dylo 
had retired to a hermit’s cell, immolating 
himself from the world, I should hardly have 
blamed him, 


ee toe 
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“Ax this phenomenon of beauty and grace 
will arrive to-morrow. I hope you will enjoy 
her visit, Esther.” 

-, “Tam sure of it, Ralph, for at ‘school Mad~ 

eline was my dearest friend; and since. then 

~ she has won from society the fame of being 

avery charming. woman. I. hope yo wal 
like her.” : 

“T regret it, but I fear your “hopes, will not 
he realized. You know from the first, Esther, 
that I have exhibited no enthusiasm in-re- 
fard to this visit, and as the event draws 
nearer it doesn’t seem a bit more agrocoble.’ 
' “Why, Ralph?” . 


“No, it doesn’t! To tell ihe truth, itis a” 


confounded bore!” : 

Having delivered himself of these decided 
sentiments, Mr. Ralph. McLeod. walked to 
the window, and plunging his hands deep in- 
to his pockets, studied ane ehaiaaans at- 
tentively, 

Esther went on knitting rapidly for: amo- 
ment or two, and then.said, in a low voice: 

“I am sorry that; you -are so. prejudiced 
against Madeline, Ralph. Had I suspected 
cyour feelings, I would not have invited her.’ 

“No, no,” interrapted he. “1 wouldn't 
deprive you of the pleasure of her visit for 
the world. I’m of no importance.’ 

Esther's cheek blushed. : 

“That.is onkind, Ralph. Yon know very 

_well that anything disagreeable to you can- 
not be pleasant tome. I- assure you. that 
when L invited Madeline I thought of your 
pleasure as much as my own. She is a very 
brilliant girl; and Iam sure that after you 
have seen her you will repent of all the un- 
kind things you have said, and like her as 
well as 1 do.” 

“ Kind | fate forbid! I have no ambition to 
be a maniac, even on so superior a subject, 
To-morrow morning. I shall start for Uncle 
James's, The fishing and hunting are good 
there; and'I gness I will be able to take life 
endurable till the departure of the siren.’ 

“Ralph, yon don’t mean it! | You would 
not be 80 unkind!” 

“Indeed, I do mean it; and as for the 
kindness of it, I think I ‘deserve credit; Tor my 
magnanimity. If I staid here I might possi- 
bly win some of your darling’s smiles from 
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you; but going, I leave you without-2 rivak 
Of course you wont miss me.” 

_ Esther did not answer this, Shewas: strug: 
gling so hard to keep back ber tears, that she 
dared not trust ber voice. Ralph cast a quick 
glance behind him, and saw the mischief 
that his words had done.. -His heart smote 
him; but he wasa man on his dignity, and 
he could, not step down all at once, just be- 
cause 2 girl was a little pouty. He luoked at 
the honeysuckles harder,-and: even -tried to 
whistle, but it was a miserable attempt. The 
notes died on his lips in a tortured squeal, as 
ifashamed of themselves, as they ought to 
have been. He looked at Esther again. This 
time he saw tears glistening on her lashes, 
None but a brute could stand that wamored, 
and Ralph wasn’t quite.a brute. He went to 
her side, and said, in a coaxing tone: : 

“ Come, Essie, don’t: feel so badly. I was 
a@ wretch to say what I did; but it is con- 
foundedly provoking to have an empty-head- 
ed flirt come in and spoil our summer for us.” 
.. “She is not empty headed, Ralph,” replied 
Esther, loyal to her friend through all; “and 
she'll make our summer pleasanter.” 

‘A retort sprang to Ralph’s lips, but the 
eyes raised to his were still shining through 
tears, and he swallowed it. . 

“Never mind, Esther, we wont. discuss 
that now. I’m sorry I hurt your feelings. 
Those tears are worth more than all the 
Madelines in the world. Forgive me. 1 don’t 
need any one to make either summer or wir- 
ter bright where you are?” 

What woman’s heart could stand sueh ¢ an 
appeal? Not Esther's. She wiped aie her 
tears, but clung to her project. 

“Never mind, Ralph. I'll forget all sbotie 
its; but you ‘Taust call to-morrow evening and 
see Madeline.” | : 

Ralph. made a. wry: face, but he gave: the 
desired promise, and soon Esther stood in 
the window, watching his tall form 88 it dis- 
appeared i in. the distance. 

Ralph - ‘and Esther held that relationship, 
called “ next neighbor,” ‘towards each other. 
They had been playmates from childhood; 
and when .Esther’s little feet first travelled 
the path to school, she clang ‘tightly to 
Ralph's hand, into whose care she had been 
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committed by her mother, ‘with the admoni- 
tion to take good care of her little girl. .And 
he was faithful to: the charge. No big boy 
dared to tease, or ill-natured: girl to slap or 
otherwise molest her while’ he was ‘near. 
Childhood passed, and Ralph became a big 
college boy. The baby love grew stronger, 
and .masiy were the quires'‘of note: that it 
consumed to tell: how each was missed. ‘At 
last student days were over, and Ralph re- 

* turned home. “a lawyer of fine promise,” 
who was sure to make his mark in the world. 
The village belles smiled, and the mammas 
had a kind word for‘him; but he saw noth- 
ing but Bsther. Atthe-time our story épens 
he had been practising his profession five 
years, and won all the famé the village had 
to givé; ‘and the gossips had decided that it 
was time that Esther and le were one. 
Rajph smiled when the news Feached him; 
and then he thought: 

“Ttis time. My fame is surely spreading, 
and independent of that, 1. have enough to 
give Esther a honie. I guess we had better 
be married soon.” : 

True, he had never asked her to be his 
wife, but she knew he intended she should 
hold that position. “She knew-he loved -her, 
and he was perfectly satisfied that she loved 
him.* That was enough: He’d ask her ‘to 
be married in tlie fall. He hdd_intended tc 
say this to her :the’ morning we first met 
them, but Madeline’s expected arrival turned 
everything into.a different channel. 

Madeline arrived in due time, and was 
greeted. with the proper ecstasies:. Esther 


had not overrated ‘her beauty, and after she 


had left her in her room to'change her tray- 
elling-dress, she smiled triumphantly over 
Ralph's sure defeat. © .°* i. 

If Madeline was beatiful in her travelling- 
dress, she was dazzling when she reappeared 
in pure soft White, with no ornament bata 
"blue ribbon wound in hér auburn hair. . ~ 

Esther was not plain. Her. hair was soft 
brown, and -her eyes:a deep dark gray; ‘but 
her complexion, .though: pure, ‘ was’. pale, 
whicli gave her a quiet home air, and made 
her look like a faded. print béside this bril- 
diant-hued fairy. | Most girls..would have 

. feared to expose a lover to the contrast, but 
Esther never thought of this. -She- loved 
Madeline; she was.proud of her beauty; and 
she wanted Ralph to acknowledge it too! ~ 

After supper the family gathered in the 
‘parlor; Madeline seated herself: where ‘the 
jight fell in a golden shower ‘over her, and 


‘displayed her beauty to the -best advantage. 
‘Esther watched: her, and waited impatiently’ 


for Ralph. He came at. last, and Esther 


‘smiled:a little provoking suiile at his look of 


unfeigned admiration when presented. “Bat. 
if surprised, ‘ie was not defeated. He retired 


-to @ corner, and: stood by his ‘colors: nobly. 


After the’ first ‘glance, Madeline apparently 
paid:no attention to him, but prattled away 
merrily-to the others.. Ralph fretted under 
this. He addressed several remarks to het, 
which were answered politely but concisely, 
‘without the least ericoaragemeint for further 
conversation, and at last, in desperation, ha 
surrendered himself to Mr: Merton, to discuss 
‘the last political development, till it was 
time for him to leave. Esther arose to go to 
the door with him, not quite so elated as sha 
was a short time before. Madeline paused 
in the midst’ of an: animated conversation 
with Esther’s big brother, to give him a bé- 
wildering languid ‘glanee under her lashes, 
and say “ good-evening.” 

“Well, Ralph,” asked Esther, when they 
stood on the piazza, “is she not beantifal ?” 

" ¥ Very,” replied he. “And anes is perfectly 
aware of the fact.”. 

“Tam sure you'll like her? 

“So yoir’ve retnarked before.” ° a: 

Don’t be crass, Ralph.” 

" “Don’t be foolish. Esther.” : 

A silence of a faw minutes, then Esther z 
said: 

© You wont goto your uncle’ S fo-marrow 1” 

Ralph mused. 

-“Tean’t say; but I—gness—not. Till give 
the aurora borealis another interview.” 
And then, as if siddenly aroused, “It is too . 
damp for you'‘here, Estker. I wontkeep you 
anylonger. ‘Good-night.” And kissing her 
cheek, he left her. 

That night Madeline, resting her folded 
arms on the toilet table, looked into the glass 
and commented with herself thus: ©. - ~ 

“He is certainly: very. handsome; and: has 
tore style atid intelligence about him than 
naff adozen fashionable fops ‘melted into one. 
I wonderif he is eligible. I tried to get some 
information from that clown of a brother, 
but all he wonld'say was, ‘A Jawyer‘aud par- 
ticular friend of Esther’s.’"-'The lawyer part 


‘is favorable; and in regard to Esther—bah! 


If he is her. lover, let her’ keep him, if ‘she 


‘can! [admite him ‘more than.‘any gentle- 
man I have ever met,’ _Ishall question Esther 
‘to-morrow, and if everything is favorable, he 


shall be at my feet in two-weeks, or Madeline 
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Clyde is unworthy of-:her‘laurels??.; And 
-with this most laudable resolution, she ‘pre- 
pared for slumber... 2 

. “It is certainly delightful here in 1 sumamer, 
Esther,” said Madeline, as the two girls sat 
-with their work under the -trees.the next 
morning. “.But what do. you:do with your- 
self in the winter? I should die of ennui. 
You seem to be. completely isolated; not a 
‘house in sight. . Does. ‘any ‘one: else ‘ive i in 
this country?” . 

Esther laughed. : 

“Indeed, there. are plenty. of people, and 
very agreeable ones, too, living not many 
hundred: miles away from us. The trouble 
ds, each house lies at the foot of a hill, and 
‘one is ignorant of the existence of his neigh- 
bor, till suddenly. he. sees his castle lying at 
‘his feet.” 

“How poetically expressed! .The same 
- Esther .as of the old. bright days. But to 
come back to mortals and mortality. As the 

population is so dense, I suppose the winter 
must be a succession of ponies and. tea- 
drinkings.” 
=“ Yes, there area goad Many, but I aon’ 6 
care much for - them. You know I always 
was on the quiét order, anid I haven’t changed 
any. Wehave a large-family. Ralph is-with 
us a great deal; and our evenings pass:so 
pleasanily at home that it.is.more of a.trial 
. than a pleasure to. waste: any of them at 
parties,” 
* “Ralph? who is:he?- & brother I have 
not seen yet?” 

e No, 
night. Mr. MeLecd.” - 

“Ah! the young nian “who was so devoted 
to your father, and spent the whole evening 
discussing the drops, I think it was. I didn’t 
observe anything Particuladly Deilliant about 
him, ” 

Esther fushed. 

“ You certainly didn’t give. hin siceh 

chance to display his brilliancy, Madeline; 

‘but T assure you he possesses alarge amount. 

Our first lawyers have ee a success= 

fui career for him.” 

“Ts he a lawyer?” - 

“Yes; and be has already: won more lau- 
rels than any maw of his-age-in the State.” 

“Really, Esther, you, arouse. both my.curi- 
osity and interest... I am-eager-to cultivate 
his acquaintance. .I always: feel:a deep in- 
terest in such rising stars...To me. there,is 


nothing more -noble than “a man straggling” 


with fortune for fame.” 


He is the gentleman you saw last : 


: Esther laughed... . eG 
- “Tam sorry to dethrone your ried, Made- 
line, but Ralph isn’t the man. Fortune has 
always been on his side. He is-an only child, 
-and bis parents are wealthy. In fact, there 
isno need for him to spend an hour in toil” 
—but a shadow fell over her. Madeline ut- 
tered:a pretty little scream, and. Ralph stood 
before them. ‘The bad humor of-the past 
night had flown, and he was bright asthe day. 
’ “Good-morning, ladies,” said he, bowing 
gracefally. “Miss Clyde,I beg pardon for 
startling you; but in return I claim some 
apology from you forthe unpleasant infor. 
mation that J am bogatoly eROUER: to aan 
& young lady.” ; 

- Madeline smited bewitchingly. 

’ “Mr. MeLeod does himself great injustice. 
The result is not always in harmony with 
the cause, for an angel suddenly dropped at 
one’s feet would os her as much as a 
monster.” =: 

“Your illustration is—” 

“Please Esther, ‘mother wants you,” 
called one of those irrepressible, little sisters. 

: Esther obeyed the cali and Ralph took her 
empty seat. .A silence followed. The inter- 
ruption had broken Ralph’s chain of thought, 
and. at.a loss for something to say, he waited 
for his companicn to speak first. But Made- 
liné wasri’t going to doanything of the kind. 
She intended to test his metal thoroughly 
this morning, and not one straw would she 
throw him to help him float. The silence 
became embarrassing. Ralph changed his 
hat to the other hand.. From under her 
lashes..Madelins watched him coolly and 
mercilessly. - At: laa, in deepal eee aoe 
out: 

“ Fine dag. Miss Clyde: ” 

A little smile played:.around her lips, and 
dropping ber work in her lap, she asked 
solemnly:. 

“J wonder if one himan expectation were 
ps realized 27 i 

Raiph’s composure was restored; and he 
put his-hat on the ground. . = 

“ That's too deep:a question for my litnited 
information, Miss Clyde. TIL consult an au- 
thority on the subject and report the result. 
But why do-yon ask?” 

Her eyes twinkled.. 

. “Shall. I tell? 

«By all meats.” 

“Well, just before you “appeared, “Esther 
had extolled you for a-paragon of talent and 
originality, till my expectations were wrought 
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up to a fearful-pitch, I expected to.see pearls 
drop from your lips; fancy the. effect of. your . 
weather report.” 

“Ralph bit his lips. 

“Yam ynfortunate this moming, This is 
the second time I have shocked you; per-. 
haps I had better anticipate the third time 
by leaving now. He picked, up the hat. | 
The mischief vanished from Madeline’s face. 

“There! now ‘Lye done it again! Said 
naughty things till T’'ve offended you; and I 
wanted all the time to make you, like me. 
Please forgive me this time, Mr. McLeod, . 
and [ll try to be good in the future.” ‘The 
great blue‘eyes looked into his with a ‘plead-_ 
ing gaze, and the red lip seemed to quiver. 
Down went the hat again, and nothing but 
sheer force of will kept its owner from going 
down, too, on his knees before her. 

“Don’t look so, Miss Clyde; you, distress 
me. J was a brute to speak as I did. May I 
indeed dare to hope you will like me a little 2” 

How beautifully she played her game! it 
was hot her Policy to take the sentimental 
tone just yet. She had just thrown that lit- 
tle burst in to give a dash of color to the con- 
versation; so that he would think of it after 
he left her, and at last stow it away in his 
memory in some little nook, whiere it would 
not be jostled by everyday things. But she 
wasn’t ready to either receive. or give any 
sudden outburst of friendship. She dropped 
her eyes, and wrapping. herself. ‘up in propriety, 
replied: 

“I don’t know;-perhaps, if you work for it. 
Suppose you begin the campaign by captur-, 
ing my ball, which I see has. gone on an ex-* 
ploring expedition in that high grass.” 

Ralph arose with rather a crest- fallen air, 
and recovered the ball. 

“Thank you,” as demurely asa non, “T 
wonder what keeps Esther so long?” | 

“T really can’t say; but if you are anxious 
about her, I will inquire.” 

“O no! I wonldn’t trouble you for worlds; 
and besides, here she comes now. . What has 
kept you so long, Esther? I had begun to 
fear’ that your exit was final.” 

“« Have I been so very long?” 

“T suppose nat, according to the measure- 
ment of time; but it seemed ages to me. # 

Ralph tried not to look disgusted. -Esther 
laughed. 

«Tm sorry, dear, but don’t feel badly, fa I 
was talking of you. Hugh wanted to see 
me about a ride for this afternoon; ‘would 
you like it?” 


“Very much, but for the reason I have, 
never ridden anything more dangerous than . 
a hobby horse in my life, and.I fear that I. 
would need at least two escorts to, pick.ma_ 
up as fast as I could fall off.” .. : : 

“Are you in earnest, | Madeline? wouldn't: 
yon like to go 27 

ss I would be ‘delighted, ‘if you think it 
possible.” +7 ; : 

“OF course ‘it is, "Every ane has to “ride 
for the frst time, and very few are killed by | 
it. Ralph is a capital teacher. He will take. 
charga of you, and T’!l he responsible for the 
broken bones. You ean go,can’t you, Ralph 2” - 

“ O, certainly! that is, if Miss Clyde thinks- 
that. she can drag out a few. miserable. hours 
in my society.” ¢ 
tion of my neck, that, I shan't mind it? 

& Thauk. you; and for. fear that you. may: 
change your mind, Pll take my departure 
now. What time do we start, Esther?” 

“ Four, We will go to‘ The Witches Wash 
Howl, and I want to be back by six.” ! 

“Very well; Pll be in ‘time. du revoir, 
Miss Clyde.” . ‘ 

Four o' Yelock. came, aa they started for the 
Tide, At first, Madeline was very timid, and 
required constant care from Ralph, much to - 
the disgust of Hugh, who had reckoned. on 
@ continuation of the past evening. Poor 
boy! That was a bright dream, but it is over . 
forever, aud erelong you will bless your 
guiding star that it faded before it left its | 
mark. .. 

The weather and seenery were delightful : 
By the time they reached the ‘Bowl, Mad- 
eline’s skill and confidence had increased as- 
tonishingly. She was ina charming mood,and | 
before they returned, Ralph had. begged the 
privilege of giving her riding lessons every 
day, till something more-agreeable “ turned 
up.” 4 

The summer rolled on, and. if. practice 
makes perfect, Madeline's prospects for being 
the champion equesirienne of. the world were 
good. Many things had “ turned up” during 
this time; but as soon asthe. spirit of dis- 
turbance was laid, the lessons were resumed. 
Esther, happy that Ralph was, at last, recon- 
ciled to Madeline, often remained, at home, 
and they always staid later when she. was 
not with them. Gossips, of course, began to 
talk; but Esther never listened. to gossip. 
Madeline’ 3 visit was drawing, to.a. close, and 
Esther gave her a farewell party. It was 
only a modest affair,, not. a crush; Esther. 
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abeminated those things. Just faces enough 


to prevent both monotony and confusion ;' 


the object was’ to please, not ‘to dazzle, 


Esther invited one young lady to teal This- 


was Luey Rusbton, her-most hitimate friend. 
Lucy was'a frank noble girl, with a face as 
truthful and fresh as her heart. ‘Stie was de- 
voted to Esther, but she didn't like Madeline; 
and Madeline returned the feeling with in- 


terest; the result was a painful ‘politeness 
between them; and the hour which elapsed 


between tea and the arrival of the guests, 
was a we)l-bred inquisition, which irritated 
poor Lucy’s blunt nature almost to frenzy. 
More than once she hovered on the brink of 
open warfare. - At last, deliverance came in 
the shape of the guests, and Lucy retired to 
corner, vowing vengeance and a merciless 
surveillance of Miss Clyde's conduct in the 
fature, arid that evening in particular. 


‘The guests had nearly allarrived, but Ralph 


was not among them. Madeline grew ner- 
vous, The dancing began. Still no Ralph, 
and Madeline reluctantly gave her hand to 
some one, she didn’t notice who. Had she 
suspected how closely Lucy was watching 
hér, she might have feigned a little interest; 
but. she was blissfully unconscious of that 
niaiden’s attenfien, and her partner found 
her very stupid. The dance was over and 
She was going to 2 seat, when she heard her 
name, and Ralph stood beside her. Her air 
changed atonce. She dropped her partner’s 
arm, and held up her finger at bim. 

“O wickedness! What has kept you so 
long?” 


“Not my will, you may be sure. Have’ 


you been dancing?” 

“Yes: I couldn’t help it” 

“Never tind. Will you goon the piazza?” 
he asked. 


“Yes.” And without 2 word of apology, 


she went away, leaving the astonished youth 
to compose an essay on the manners of city 
gils. 

It was a lovely night. The moon shim- 
mered softly through the trees, and all the 
othervet ceteras were in good order. They 
walked in silence for a short time, and ‘then 
Ralph said: 

“Let us sit down.” He drew two chairs 
in'the shadow, and they seated themselves, 
~The dancing had begun again in the parlor, 
and they were alone. Good angels, save 
them now, for they floated on very deep wa- 
ter and their craft. was frail, The silence 
continued. Madeline waited fer Ralph to 


speak, but he was fighting too hard a battle 
to dare to trust his tongue. It was the old, 
old contest between conscience and self; $ and 
this was the burden of it: 

‘Self said, “She has no claim upon me, I 
have never asked her to be my wife.” 

Conscience replied, “Coward, she bas ey- 
ery claim. You have wooed her from child- 
hood; and the tacit tie that bluds you is the 
most binding, because it is the fruit of her 
perfect faith.” 

““T can’t help that. I can’t be responsible 
for her fancies.” 

# You have given her’ just cause for every 
hope shée‘has.” 

“J thought I loved her then. Idon’t now.” 

“She loves you just the same.” 

“Yes, that is all bia! well, but I love 
another.” 

“You have no right to. Dare you wreck 
her happiness?” + ‘ 

“Then my happiness is nothing.” 

“ Ralph?” 

‘He started from his meditations; she had 
‘never called him Ralph before. 

“What is it?” Dearest trembled on his 
lips, but he checked it. 

“ Why are you so quiet te-night? Are you 
ill, or sad 2” 

At that moment, but a few feet from them 
in the parlor, Lucy put te arn) about Esther, 
and asked: 

“ Where is Ralph, Esther?” 

Esther looked around the room. 

“J don’t know, ‘He was here a few min- 
utes ago. I guess he’s with Madeline.” 

Lucy looked at her steadily. 

“Esther you are a wonderful girl.” 

“And you are a naughty one, Lucy. You 
have tried all your life to spoil me, and if you 
don’t stop soon; you will accomplish your 
aim by making me vain of my resistance.” 

‘They were standing apart from the crowd, 
and Esther kissed her friend’s cheek. Lucy’s 
eyes sparkled ’a little brighter than usual, 

“Esther, you know I love you.” 

“ Of course I do” 4,4 A a . 

“Then you will forgive me if I.say some- 
thing that may hurt you?” _ 

“T would rather not have the cause to for- 
give you. Why need you say anything to 
burt me?’ 

“ Because—hecause I think I ought to. 
Say’yon will forgive me ” 

“Yes, I will. Now let us have the ‘Raw 
Bones and Bloody Head.” 

Lucy hesitated, and then jerked out: 


ny 
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“ You may think me impertinent and med- 
dlesome, Esther, but I can "t stand ‘silently, 
by, aud see you imposed upon any longer. 
Madeline Clyde is trying her best to come: 
between you : and Ralph.” | ; 

A sharp pain shot through Esther's heart, 
She put Lucy’s arm from her, and said; coldly : 

“JThave no doubt but that your motives 





are good, Lucy, but you have rather trans-. 


gressed your privileges.” _ 

“O Esther, please, forgive me! You know 
Tonly meant kindness.” 

‘The tears in Luey’s eyes recalled Esther. 

“Forgive me, Lucy, for speaking so un- 
kindly, and behaving so ridiculously. I am 
very much obliged for your interest, but don’t 
be anxious, my dear. Iam nota bit , jealous, 

. and I am very glad. that Ralph enjoys Made- 
line’s society.” 

“ Esther, you are so trathful yourself, that 
you can’t suspect deceit in another, Pardon 

“me once more; but .if you. would only be 
more watchful, you—” ' 

“My dear Lucy, I never watched any one 
in my life. But Vil tell you what you can 
do; go and. hunt them upright away, and if 
you overhear Ralph Say One improper thing, 
come and tell me.’ And she left her to 
speak to a guest. — 

Lucy stood a moment, and then started in 
grim determination to fulfil Esther’s playful 
advice. We will harry ahead of her, and take 
up Ralph and Madeline where we tfeft. them. 

“Are you ill, or sad?” And Madeline’s 
voice trembled in sympathy. 

Ralph shut his teeth, and tried to laugh. 

“Neither, Miss Clyde; a little mooney, I 
guess. See how beautifully the light silvers 
that bush. But I beg your merey! I believe, 
in the infancy of our acquaintance, you 
snubbed me for commenting on the beauties 
of nature.” 

Conscience had just replied to the last. ar- 
gament.- He had faintly resolved to fight on 
that side, and he made this dash to get from 
under fire. It was in vain; she dragged him 
up toihe guns again. ; 

“Did 1? Tam sorry forit. Ithought that 
you had forgotten ‘all those disagreeable 


things. You are cruel to speak of them-now.” | 


Ralph made one more effort. 

“I must do many ‘cruel things,’ I think.” 

She turned -her eyes full upon him. ‘They 
were moist, and, it might have been. the play 
of a moonbeam, but he thought her lip trem- 
bled. At this moment self shrieked: 

“ Man, you are a brate! she loves you!” 


And before, conscience eould utter a plea, he 
had drawn her to his breast and was:saying: 
i . Madeline, Jy, darling! my love!. forgive. 
me! I will never be cruel to you again?” > 

“The. golden -head..nestleg closer to him, 
and neither saw a form steal Softly.back into; 
the house. Nor did they; notice the shadow. 
that fell before them, when, a few. minutes 
later, the form -returned. leading.. another, 
which stood with parted lips and clasped: 
hands to listen. ; : 

_* But Esther, darling! They say that she 
loves you, and. that: You are engaged to her.” 

The head bent eagerly forward to. catch 
the answer... .. 

.“ No, darling, I am not engaged to her. ‘T 
once fancied that I liked her; butafterI saw 
you, I knew that it.was only a faney. In 
regard to her loving me, I’m sorry if she- 
does; but I can’t help it, I wont give up ny: 
sunbeam, for all the Esthers in the world.”.. 

.The form dropped its head, and, by the- 
moonlight, one could see a shudder like a 
inighty convulsion pass over her; and then 
she turned and walked. swiftly away. The 
other followed her; but with an imperative 
gesture she waved her back, and going dowr 
the steps, she was soon lost in the glimmer 
and shade. The other sat down on the steps, . 
and buried her face in her hands. The lov- 
ers, forgetful of all but their happiness, built 
castles for the future, and through the epen 
windows came metry music and the sound 
of the dancers’ feet. Je 

An hour passed, and then inquiries were 
made for Esther. Lucy heard them, and to 
defer the discovery as long as possible, stole 
away to Esther’s’ room. Ralph and Made- 
Jine aroused theinselves from their dream of 
rapture and returned to the payor, and for a 
while all went merry again. Another hour 
passed, and still no Esther. 

“It is very strange,” said her mother, 
“ Perhaps she is ‘up stairs.” 

She went to her room and tried the door. 
It was locked. She-knocked. Lucy thought 
it was Esther, and opened atonce. Her eyes 
were red, and she was very pale. Mrs. Mer- 
ton started. - 

“Lucy! what is the matter? Where is 
Esther?” 

“Esther! Hasn't she come ia yet? I 
thought you were she.” : 

“Come in? Where has she gone? What 
is the matter, child?” 

“Don't ask me! don’t ask me! It 1s 
dreadful! She went inte the shrubbery. Sho 
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‘Would not let me go-with her; and Tthought 
she' woald be better‘alone. . ‘Go after‘her.’ I 
fear soniething -has happened, o eagle 
And she barst ‘into -tears. 

Alarmed and astonished, Mrs. Merton i 
ried down stairs dnd told- what ‘she could of 
Lucy's ‘incoherent story, ands then; a Sean 
was begun. : 

. Calls were made for Ralph: Hopi that be 
might be able to: throw: some light on’ the 


mystery; but no Ralph was to de found. His: 


guilty conscience told. him: ‘the truth sand 
‘not daring to face the aaa ‘result, he left’ 
the house. 

;They searelied. the ‘paths near tlie house? 
no tracé of her... They: went across the lawn 
to.a place where the boughs interlaced ‘80° 
thickly that the sunlight could scarcely creep 
through, and there, in the cold’ wet: grass 
they found her lying, still and white. With 
the dread their lips could not tell burning in 
their eyes, they lifted her, and bore her: to 
the house. Madeline met them at the door. 
One look at the marble-like face, and crying, 
“She ie dead!” she fell’ fainting to the floor. 

But Esther was not: ‘dead, They put her 
on her bed, and at length” consciousness re- 
turned. She opened her eyes, looked vacant- 


ly around, and then, passing her hand across - 


her brow, said, slowly: 

“Poor Esther! ‘Isn’t-it dreadful ” 

The white faces around her: grew whiter, 
and each looked at the other, for the ‘hope 
that none could give. The blow had spared 
her life, but her reason had pene 


‘All night her mothér and Lucy watched 
beside her.“ ‘She slept quietly, and in the 
morning’ rose and dressed ‘herself as ‘usnal; 
but theré was no change. .The same dreary 
light was in her eyes, the same hopeless, 
crushed look on her face. ‘She spoke to no 
one, and noticéd nothing; ‘and when’ spoken 
to; she‘would look up at the speaker with a 
piteons, frightened: ‘gaze, ahd says‘ 

“Yes. Poor Esther! Isn't it dreadful?” - 

“Her physician: said that it would end in a. 
violent fit of illness, and: then, if her life was 
spared; ‘hér' reason might be Testored. But 
it did ‘not end ‘thus. ‘As thé summeér wahed 
her‘strength bégan:to- fail. They’ watched: 
her with the tenderest care: She littered no‘ 
complaint, and gave no sign of suffering, but 
slowly and -surely shé grew: weaker every: 
day; and when the hazy autumn came, the- 
time when‘Ralph had’ thought to make her 
his wife; they laid the tired heart to rest. ©: 

And what of Ralph and’ Madeline? She‘ 
left for her home the morning after that ter-" 
rible nightand Ralph soon’ ‘followed her.. He 
néver saw Esther again, and‘ for‘a while he* 
was overwhelmed with remorse, ‘Bat it was’ 
only a woman’s heart that was broken. - The - 
world called that no crime;‘ and” its favors, 
and Madeline’s smiles, soon reconciled’ him; 
and when the violets blossoméd on Esther's 
grave, he led Madéline ‘to'‘the ‘altar. The* 
wedding was brilliant,’ and'the bride beauti-' 
ful,. and friends showered ° congratulations’ 
on them.: - All looked bright: Can we, should: 
a wish them Heppiiess? 
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‘BY MALCOLM ALSTYNE. 


1 


TsE spicy fragrance of carnations came 
from the garden, borne to the couple in the 
orchard by the soft summer wind. The 
leaves of the apple tree, under which they 
were standing, shook and rustled over their 
heads. They could hear the gay laughter 
of the party assembled on the lawn, en- 
gaged in some game or other. Looking 
above them, they could see a sky of un- 
clouded blue, and the river, of which they 
could only catch a glimpse, wound along 
like a silver thread a mileaway. The earth 
beneath their feet was carpeted in dark 
green. The birds sang in the trees around 
their sweetest songs. 

The two standing there im the orchard 
were Minnie Pierpoint and Niel Marsh. 
Minnie was a very pretty creature, with 
small figure, and a face bright and bewitch-~ 
ing. Hers was an innocent and joyous na~ 
ture. Niel Marsh was a young man of a 
little more than medium height. He was 
handsome, possessing a pair of dark eyes, a 
high forehead, and a brown beard and 
mustache, People said that he was a great 
flirt, and that he had never gone far enough 
in love affairs in his life to be seriously in- 
volved. He would make love desperately 
enough, but had never permitted himself 
to be ensnared in even an engagement, let 
alone that destroyer of old bachelors, mat- 
rimony. 

“Snall we go to the house?’ Minnie 
said, presently. 

“‘As you please,” Niel answered. 

“Come, then.” 


Niel walked along by her side toward the 
house. The two were on quite good terms, 
Niel told himself that he liked Minnie as 
he would a sister. So, therefore, while he 
was cordial and friendly with her, he did 
not try to engage ina flirtation. Latterly, 
however, his manner had been approach- 
ing that of the lover. 

They had almost reached the house when 
they encountered another couple. 

“*Good-morning, Miss Moreland and Mr. 
Darant?’ Niel said; and Minnie saluted 
the pair also. 

Miss Moreland was totally unlike Minnie, 
being tall and queenly. Still, she was 
neither cold nor distant, but very pleasant 
in her manners. Everybody liked Miss 
Moreland. Mr. Durant was a gentleman, 
with bright gray eyes, black whiskers, 
well-formed features, and a pleasantly 
curved mouth. 

“This is a delightful morning,” Miss 
Moreland said to Niel. 

“Indeed it is,” Niel replied. ‘“ The air 
is balmily sweet.” 

By some means or other the two couples 
became changed about, so that Niel and 
Miss Moreland walked together, and Min- 
nie and Mr. Durant. 

Reaching the house, they entered the 
parlor. Perhaps it will be best to state 
here that these young people, and a dozen 
others, were the guests of Mr. Dick Ayle- 
shire, to whom the house, and orchard, 
and many adjacent fields belonged. Dick 
was a clever fellow, and had inherited this 
property from his father. He spent mugh 
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of his time in the city, but this was his 
summer home. 

“ Miss Moreland, will you favor us with 
some music?’ Minnie said, as she opened 
the piano. 

Miss Moreland did as she was requeated. 
Presently a half dozen other people en- 
tered. 

“ Oongratulate me,” cried a young lady, 
“you ladies and gentlemen here, for I haye 
just vanquished Mr. Clayton at croquet! I 
and my allies, I mean, of course.” 

“Are you not pretty nearly invincible, 
Miss Richardson?” Niel Marsh answered. 
“JT dare say you will vanquish Mr. Clayton 
in more ways than one before the summer 
is over.” 

They all laughed, Mr. Clayton with as 
good grace as any of them. Miss Richard- 
son changed the subject. 

“ How many of you have heard that we 
are going to have an excursion party?” she 
asked. “It is to be to Beach Grove, which 
is three miles away, and on the river, too.” 

Nearly all had heard of it. 

“When is it to be, do you know, Miss 
Richardson?” Mr. Durant asked. 

“Tdo not,” Miss Richardson returned ; 
“in the course of a few days, I presume.” 

More remarks were made upon this sub- 
ject, but no one knew anything more about 
it than Miss Richardson had told. . 

On the afternoon of the same day Archie 
Clayton was in Niel Marsh’s room. These 
two young men were very intimate friends. 
They had been talking some time when 
Wiel said, “I believe I’m in love.” 

“It appears tome that you onght to be 
positive about it,” Archie laughed, in re- 
turn. 

“Well, then, Tam in love,” Niel said, 
<4 bput—’ 

“Well?” 

“You'll laugh at me, Archie, I don’t 
doubt, when I tell you that the trouble is 
that I can’t locate it.” 

Archie did laugh. 

“What a term!’ he said. “I guess I 
understand you. I suppose that a couple 
of young ladies divide your affections. Is 
that it?” 

** Three of them, my dear boy!” Niel re- 
turned, dolefully enough; “all most un- 
commonly bewitching girls.” 

“Mal hal? laughed Archie, louder than 
ever. ‘Who ever heard of the like! Three 
at once !? 


“T don’t eare for your laughing, Mr. 
Archie,” Niel said, “ but I assure you that 
this matter is giving me a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Niel, your disease is 
too scattering to be fatal. Pshaw, my dear 
fellow! Pm positive that you are not seri- 
ously affected at all. The motto of love is, 
‘The one woman of all the world for me.’ 
Three, indeed! ‘You are not in love.’ 

“Well, it’s something singular that’s got 
hold of me, anyhow.” 

“And I thought, too,” Archie continued, 
“that you were too much of a flirt to be 
easily caught by one woman, let alone 
three getting the better of you at once.”’ 

“Well,” said Niel, “ speaking about flir- 
tations, that’s where my trouble com- 
menced. You see, I’ve decided to stop 
that, and to get serious. To put it plainly, 
Pm going to get married. My income 
will justify that. But looking around me, 
I find that three young Jadies are equally 
high in my regard. I believe that either 
one of them could make me happy, if it 
wasn’t for the other two. My dear boy, 
please don’t think that I am assuming that 
I can get any one of them, for I don’t 
koow anything about that.” 

“Ohof? Archie replied, “I think I un- 
derstand you better now. Your deliberate 
conclusion is that you want to fall in love 
and marry; there are three young ladies 
whom you respect and like equally. Going 
about this matter deliberately, you can’t 
decide which one to love. That’s it, and 
so don’t say that you Jove them all. Take 
my advice, and let matters take their 
course, and fate will bring it out all right 
for you. Be carefyl that you don’t ask any 
of them to marry you, as the result of this 
deliberate conclusion. Wait till you are 
positive that you love one girl better than 
all the rest of the world, then you'll be 
safe.”! 

“ Humph!? Niel ejaculated, “I think I 
will love my wife well enough. But Pm 
not so sure that you are right about my not 
being in love yet. Of course, after ’m 
married to a woman I will not think about 
auy other.” 

“Well, who are the three girls that are 
giving you so much trouble, just at pres- 
ent?” Archie asked. 

* One is Miss Pierpoint.”’ 

“I don’t believe you could find anybedy 
to suit you better.” 
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“Another is Miss Moreland.” 

“Humph!? Archie returned, “if you 
are in love with her, you can look out for 
having Durant for a rival.” 

“J am not so sure about that,’? Niel 
said. “I thought he cared more for Miss 
Minnie.” 

Well, well, we can only guess at that,’’ 
said Archie. ‘I don’t know anything cer- 
tain about it, and it may be neither. Who 
is the other one?” 

“‘ Miss Richardson,”’ Niel retarned. 

Archie gave an involuntary start, which 
was not noticed, however, by Niel, and his 
face clouded. 

“Miss Richardson?’ he repeated, his 
thoughts seemingly abstracted. 

“‘Yes, Miss Richardson,” Niel uttered. 
"Don’t you think she would suit me as 
well as Miss Pierpoint?”’ 

“J dare say she would,” Archie said, 
slowly. 


i. 


Tue day upon which the excursion of 
which Miss Richardson had spoken was to 
occur, came. Quite early in the day a gay 
party repaired to Beach Grove, fully pre- 
pared to enjoy themselves. The river near 
which Beach Grove was situated was not a 
very large one. 

The party had a coaple of sets of cro- 
quet, a half dozen baskets of various dain- 
ties for lunch, and a stage had been erect- 
ed in the shadiest part of the grove for 
dancing. Everything, even to an uncloud- 
ed sky, seemed propitious for a pleasant 
time. 

The hours passed. The party took lunch. 
That over, nearly all of them started off in 
various directions for a ramble through the 
grove. Miss Pierpoint and Mr. Clayton, 
and Miss Moreland and Mr. Durant hap- 
pened to go together. On they went, going 
first in one direction and then another, so 
that they were never very far from where 
they had started. At length they came 
out close by the river. 

“I wonder if there is a beat in which 
we could take a ride?” cried Minnie Pier- 
point. 

“There is none in sight,” said Archie 
Clayton, lookizag up and down along the 
shore. “‘ But if Mr. Durant will go up the 
Stream, I will go down it, and we will see 
if we can find one. Thatis, if you young ia- 


dies are willing to remain here for a short 
time.” 

“QO, we are willing,” Miss Moreland re- 
tarned ; “ but then, if you both go at once, 
you might get two boats, and that would be 
one more than we will need.” 

“Clayton, you remain here with Miss 
Moreland and Miss Pierpoint,” Mr. Durant 
said, “and I will go on an exploring expe- 
dition up the stream. If I don’t finda 
boat within a reasonable distance, I will 
return, and you can search down along the 
shore. Will that suit you?” 

“Perfectly,” Archie returned. 

Mr. Durant proceeded up along the shore. 

**Don’t you think my friend Durant is a 
fine young gentleman?” Archie Clayton 
said to Miss Moreland, with a mock confi- 
dential air. : 

“Why do you ask that?” Miss Moreland 
returned, with a slight blush. “I believe 
that Mr. Durant is generally considered a 
very clever gentleman.” 

“T had a motive in asking,” Archie said, 
his manner the same. ‘I think he would 
be especially rejoiced to know that a cer- 
tain Miss Moreland has a good opinion of 
him. And I believe she has.” 

“So do I,” Misnie Pierpoint put in. 

Well, why shouldn’t she have?’ Miss 
Moreland said, coolly enough this time. 

“No reason in the world why she should 
not,” Archie continued, with a mischiey- 
ous smile. ‘‘ But I have known people to 
commence by mutually admiring each oth- 
er, and end in desperately loving each 
other.” 

Miss Moreland’s blushes returned. 

“ Excuse me,” Archie added ; “ of course 
I don’t mean to insinuate that there is any 
probability of—of— Do I, Miss Pierpoint?” 

“Isn’t that cottage across the river yon- 
der picturesquely situated?”? Miss More- 
land said. “ 

“And yonder comes Mr. Durant,” Min- _ 
nie Pierpoint interrupted. 

““Where?” Archie asked. 

“Around the bend yonder, in a boat. Do 
you see him?” 

Of course I see him now,” Archie an- 
swered, 

In a few moments Mr. Durant lad land- 
ed the boat at the shore. The four had 
just got in when Niel Marsh and Miss Rich- 
ardson appeared on the bank. 

“Can you take us?” Niel cried. 

“Yes, certainly,” Mr. Durant answered. 


ed 
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Niel and Miss Richardson were soon in 
the boat with the others. Mr. Durant and 
Archie Clayton took the oars. 

“Shall we go up or down first?” Mr. 
Durant asked. 

Minnie Pierpoint had some leaves in her 
hand that she had pulled from a bush on 
the bank, and which she was pulling to 
pieces. She held up one of them. 

“Whichever way this leaf flies when I 
drop it, we will go,” she said. 

She let the leaf go, and it was carsiea to 
the lower side of the boat by the air. 

“It is down stream,” said Niel Marsh. 

And they turned the bow of the boat 
down stream. 

“A mile will be far enough to go down,” 
said Miss Moreland, ‘for you must remem- 
ber that it will be pretty hard work getting 
back againgt the current.” 

“Not so very hard, Miss Moreland,’” Mr. 
Durant returned; ‘ by keeping close to the 
shore, Clayton and I could soon ascend 
that distance. If we should geta couple 
of miles down stream, we can soon get 
back.” 

They had been going down stream but a 
short time when a roaring noise came to 
their ears. 

“What is that?” Miss Richardson asked. 

“T presume it is the water rushing over 
a mill dam,” Mr. Durant said. 

A few minutes later they discovered this 
to be true. They came in sizht of the 
place where the mill stood, and where the 
water was pouring over the dam. 

“‘We will have to go back now,” said 
Miss Moreland. 

“To be sure we will,” Archie Clayton 
and Mr. Durant both answered in one 
breath, turning the bow of the skiff up 
stream. 

“ Let’s go a little closer,” Minnie Pier- 
point put in. 

“Isn’t it dangerous?” Miss Moreland 
asked. : 

“We can let the skiff float down gradu- 
ally,” said Archie, “‘ and there will be very 
ttle danger. I remember that when I was 
a boy I used to let my boat go to the very 
edge of a dam like this, and then pull out 
of it.” 

“ve seen that done,” Miss Richardson 
said. “Vm sure I’m not afraid to go 
closer.” 

“Shall we do so, Miss Moreland?” Mr. 
Durant asked. 


“T agree to it,” Miss Moreland returned. 

Keeping the bow of the skiff up stream, 
they let it drop slowly down. Many times 
they would try the oars to see that they 
still had control of it. Presently the thun- 
der of the water rushing over the dam was 
almost deafening. 

“Shall we go back? shouted Mr. Du- 
rant to the girls. 

“Yes, yes,” they all returned. All of 
them were pale and beginning to get fright- 
ened. Archie and Mr. Durant had full 
control of the boat, but there was one pos- 
sibility of danger of which they had not 
thought. That possibility became a reality. 

Archie Clayton gave a more powerful 
stroke than usual with his oars. One of 
them snapped off close to the rowlock. 
Even then Mr. Durant might have pulled 
out of danger, but the three girls immedi- 
ately sprang to their feet with screams, 
shaking the boat so that he could not con- 
trol it with his oars. Instantly the current 
took effect on it, the bow whirled down 
stream, and they rapidly approached the 
dam. 

All that the young men could do was to 
seize the girls in their arms, there being 
one foreach. They had just time to do 
this when the boat plunged out over the 
boiling waters. 

*- * © © © £ «& 

Six very wet people were out on the 
shore below the dam. Mr. Durant had 
caught Miss Moreland in his arms, and had 
saved her; it had been the same with 
Archie Clayton and Isabel Richardson; so 
that there was no choice left to Niel Marsh 
but to save Minnie Pierpoint. I want you 
to understand, however, that that last 
thought is mine and not his. Of course he 
would as cheerfully save her as either of 
the other two, for she stood equally as high 
in his regard. 


Wi, 

NiEL Maxsw and Archie Clayton were 
together in the former’s room, once more 
conversing, no doubt, about topics of mu- 
tual interest. 

“ How’s that divided heart of yours by 
this time, Niel?’ Archie asked. 

“About the same, I believe,” Niel an- 
swered. “Til tell you the fact: I hada 
dream last night, and Pve concluded to let 
that dream settle it—that will be as good a 
way a3 any.” 
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“My dear friend,” Archie zaid, “in all 
seriousness I say beware that you do not 
wreck your happiness. Think of the im- 
portance of what you are doing, and re- 
member that only death will sever the 
bonds into which you will enter. You are 
a young man, and have plenty of time. I 
entreat you not to rush hastily into that 
which may bring you only misery, for mar- 
riage without true love can bring you 
naught else.” 

“Hal haf? Jaughed Niel, ‘“‘you are 
quite a preacher.” 

‘Niel, promise me that you will wait in 
this matter till your heart decides.”? 

“I wont promise.” 

“Well, what was your dream 2” 

“That L was married to Miss Moreland. 
I am going to do my best to make that 
dream come true.”’ 

Archie Clayton laughed. ‘“ Excuse*me, 
Niel,”? he said, “but I am pretty positive 
that your dream will not come true. I 
have been intending to tell you, ever since 
we commenced talking, that that plunge 
over the milldam settled the matter for 
Miss Moreland apd Durant, so that you 
would have te choose between two. Du- 
Tant told me, a very short time before I 
came in here, that they are engaged. I 
have believed for some time that they were 
in love with each other. I hope a third 
part of your heart wont be broken by that.’? 

Niel drew a sigh, looked solemn fora 
Moment, and then smiled. 

‘I do believe it relieves me to hear that,” 
he said. “Iwas half in hopes she would 
reject me, anyway. Yes, Archie, I hoped 
that all but the right one would reject me. 
The one, you know, that I can love in the 
manner which you express.” . 

“Niel Marsh, you are incorrigible f’ 
Archie cried. . 

‘Which one do you think I can love as 
@man’s wife ought to be loved?” Niel 
asked, innocently enough; “I mean, of 
course, which one of the two left?” 

“Why, what a question?’ Archie ex- 
claimed. “How do 1 know?” 

“I thought that perhaps you might use 
your judgment,” Niel added. 

“T beg to be excused from deciding that 
Matter for you,” Archie said. ‘ Why, I 
have never before heard of such an idea! 
It is preposterous f? 

To tell the truth, Archie would have 
liked to say Miss Pierpoint, for, as you may 


have already guessed, dear reader, he loved. 
Miss Richardson himself, never having 
hinted, even, of his love, however. But 
he was 2 young man of honor, and that 
alone would have been sufficient reason for 
his not advising that somewhat wayward 
young man, Niel Marsh. 

Presently Archie left Niel alone. 

“So, so,” Niel soliloquized, “it aint to 
be Clara Moreland. Ili be hanged if Pm 
a bit sorry that that’s turned out the way 
ithas. I remember what Archie said once 
about his hoping that fate would bring me 
out all right, or words to that effect, and I 
suppose that I can take it for granted that 
Miss Moreland is not to be Mrs. Marsh. I 
wish fate would decide between the other 
two, and give me one of them. Miss Rich- 
ardson or Miss Pierpoint--which one shall 
Task to marry me?” 

He leaned his head reflectively upon his 
hand. His thoughts seemed very amusing, 
but evidently he was in sober earnest in 
them. 

“Let me see,” he muttered to himself, 
“the toss of a leaf the other day seems to 
have settled Durant’s fate; why shall not 
the toss of the petals of a rose decide 
mine?” 

He rose and walked to a table where 
stood a vase of flowers. He plucked a rose 
from among them, and pulled out some of 
its petals, 

“Now I will take these to the south win- 
dow and throw them out,” he continued; 
“if they are carried to the west, it shall be 
Miss Richardson ; if te the east, Miss Pier- 
point. Of course they will be blown one of 
those two ways alongside of the house.’? 

The window was already up. He went 
to it and tossed out the petals. It was 
surely a very whimsical way of deciding a 
love affair! 

But the petals? A gust of wind caught 
them and carried them toward the west. 

‘* Fate decides that Miss Richardson shall 
receive my proposition,’? Niel thought. 
‘Well, so it shall be.” 

But a pretty face came into his mind—a 
face that was not Miss Richardson’s—and 
a touch of pain reached his heart. 

“Pshaw?? he murmured. “Pd just as 
soon have Miss Richardson as Minnie. 
There will be dancing to-night, and 1 will 
decide the matter then.” 

An additional thought occurred to him. 
“Tudeed, I wont break my heart if she 
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does refuse me,”’ he uttered, in andwer to 
that thought. 

Then again Minnie Pierpoint’s face float- 
ed before his vision. He wondered if he 
would grieve at all if Miss Richardson 
should refuse him. He answered that 
idea, too: 

“Why, of course, if I ean get Miss Pier- 
point afterwards, I will not, for I'd just as 
soon have her as the other.” 

The evening came; but for some reason 
or other Niel Marsh could not get much 
chance to speak to Miss Richardson. Archie 
Clayton seemed to be appropriating har. 
Niel had danced with her once, but Archie 
had taken her away from him immediately 
afterward. 

At length Niel strolled ont of the house 
for a breath of fresh air. A shor’ distance 
away, down the avenue, stood a large elm. 
On one side of this was a rnstic bench that 
would hold one or two persons. Niel found 
this and placed himself upon it. It was 
very close against the tree. There was 
no moon, and the shadows were heavy be- 
neath the overhanging branches. 

Niel knew not how long he had been sit- 
ting there thinking, when he heard voices 
close at hand. The. first was the voice of 
Archie Clayton. 

“And I was very much afraid you did 
not love me,” it said. 

There was afew instants’ pause. During 
those passing moments a flood of strange 
emotions swept through Niel Marsh’s 
breast. It occurred to him that Archie 
was speaking to Minnie Pierpoint—it must 
be she. He was using the language of one 
who was loved by the person to whom he 
was speaking. And with these thoughts 
rushing through his mind, Niel read his 
own heart at last. He loved Minnie Pier- 
point himself. A wild pain smote him. 

“ What a fool I have been all this time!” 
was his better thought. “J feel that Llove 
her with all my heart, but I have delayed 
til— 

“But Ido love you very much indeed,” 
a voice returned in answer to what Archie 
Clayton had said. 

Niel’s heart gave a great bound of joy, 
for it was the voice of Isabel Richardson to 
which he was listening. 

The couple went out of hearing. 

“Omy folly! my folly!’ Niel murmured ; 
“Thave been intending to ask her to mar- 
ry me!” 


Te arose and started toward the house. 
He had nearly reached it when he almost 
ran against a female figure. 

“<1 beg pardon!” he exclaimed. 

“Granted,” said a musical yoice—that of 
Minnie Pierpoint. She was alone. 

“I have been sitting under the great 
elm,” Niel said to her, quickly, “and I 
want you to go back, ior I have something 
to say to you. Will you?” 

They went back together. Niel felt his 
heart sinking. Tbe question that generally 
troubles a young man on such occasions 
eame tohim. What if she should refuse 
him? The possibility of that was painful 
to think of. But he did not delay. 

“T have made a discovery this evening, 
Minnie,” he said. “tis that I love you. 
Will you be my wife?” 

Miss Minnie knew her mind and heart 
upon that subject already. She stole her 
hand timidly into Niel’s. 

“Yes, I will be your wife,’ she mur- 
mured, ‘for I love you.” 

Dear reader, three weddings occurred 
shortly after that; and though Niel had 
never loved anybody but his pretty little 
Minnie, am I not correct in writing of him, 
No Cuoice Lerr? 
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